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4 a ‘The Liberty of the Individual 
gat ae é 
ii: ae : , By LORD HUGH CECIL 
oe : HE position. and relation of the indi- of creation would fail. We have instincts of sex and mar- 
ps; _ vidual, of the State and of society de- riage and the family; and again it is clear that these things 
ee . pend upon wider and deeper problems, are necessary for the purpose of creation. We have also in- 
nes the solution of which would be a proper — stincts of acquisition and possession in respect to material 
ro theme not for one but for a series ofsuch things, and though the case is here less. obvious, it could 
courses of lectures as have been broad- readily be shown that these, too, make for the purpose. 
bs cast for six months past; for they would For our present discussion a more important instinct is 
‘) a comprise the fundamental problems of that which binds us together in bodies, in aggregations of 
te ilosophy and theology and would have to take account human beings, whether rising into existence unconsciously 
rx of the conclusions of physical science. I must therefore for — or deliberately formed, but all appealing, though with very. 
ue different degrees of strength, to the instinct of co-oper- 


_ brevity’s sake begin by certain assumptions in order to 

oe deal with my particular subject. I assume, then, that there 
isa in creation, and that it is in one aspect wise, 

—andin another right, and in another necessary, to conform 


stians would say, ‘revealed’, and as almost everyone 
eh any, binding on mankind. And the question which 
aah concern ourselves with is: What is the place and 
eee of the individual in conformity with 
creation and with the moral law? 


>t in the pu of creation gives a certain value— 

t a supreme value—to all natural instincts and 

s. Clearly they are there to play a 

of the purpose. And this general consideration 
point confirmed by detailed 


) Troe oe life the purpose 


in ‘ 


scrutiny..We have - 


ation in a body for which we feel loyalty and even affection. 
The family already mentioned is one such body; but there 


_ are many others. At the top of the scale we must. put-the 
_ to that purpose. I also assume that there is a moral law; as - 


nation; in many parts of the world there are.subordinate 
nationalities as in the States of America which make up 
the United States; and among ourselves England, Scotland 
and Wales, which ‘subordinately. claim. and receive 
patriotic devotion and enthusiasm. Then there are such 
bodies as trade'unions, political parties, and again as cities, 
towns, villages, and those like the Navy, the Army, the 
Air Force, and within them, ships, regiments and other 
units. Then there are colleges and schools and all sorts of 
clubs founded for objects some important and some-very 
trivial. For all these bodies in different degrees people will 
feel zealously and contend strongly and even be tempted 
to act beyond the ‘limits of proper self-restraint and 
wisdom, so powerfully are they moved by the in- 
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body to which they | 
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nature from the animal to the divine? © ; 
_ I do not think we can dispose of the:matter by simply 
- labelling liberty as a right like justice. We cannot say that 
the moral law imposes liberty as it certainly does impose 
justice, making it one of the conditions to which the cos- 
mic progress must conform. For if it were, like justice, a 
simple ‘moral right, it would be universal in its sphere. 
But no one thinks that liberty ought to be given to every- - 
one or in all circumstances. No one gives complete liberty 


justice is possible but not universal liberty. 
at everyone doing as he pleases must mean sheer anarchy 
and mutual oppression. All this shows that liberty is not a’ 


ox moral right. Rather it is a natural instinct; and like every 


other natural instinct it requires limitation. But it may be 
set over against the natural instinct of social co-operation 
as in a degree opposing it. 


\ eke Discipline in the Interests of the Herd ss 


_ As has already been said, there is a certain presumption 
in favour of natural instinct, because it exists in order to 
play its part in the purpose of creation. But all natural - 
instincts require discipline in order to subserve the pur- 
pose. This discipline must adjust the claim of each indi- 
vidual, with the claims of all other individuals, and it - 
must regulate individual acts so as to conform to the cor- 
porate activity of all. When I speak of discipline, I include 
discipline imposed on the individual from outside by others 
or by the State, and also that imposed on the individual _ 
by himself! And as we increasingly experience, the func- 
tion of authority in guiding the individual to exercise _ 
restraint over himself is becoming more and more - 
important. Already it is found that the guidance by . 
authority of the individual is often a better instrument of 
discipline than coercion. Regulations are often only pos- . 
sible because the vast majority of individuals are ready to 
be guided. In respect to the traffic of our streets, for - 
example, injunctions from the police or signs and lights . 


_ meet with ready obedience, because it is understood that - 


_ is improved, or at least maintained, the State and all its 


eel at 
such gui 


nd. almost w 


- outside. Soe seo Peet Ca hes Medes 

What Principle Must Regulate Liberty? = 
~ If it be granted that a claim for liberty cannot be abso= 

-_Jutely applied but that it must be regulated and limited _ 
either by self-restraint or by external discipline, .the all- 
important question arises: According to what principle or 


ry 


~ standard is the-claim of liberty to be limited and adjusted? - 


In our day, when the development of communication 
~ makes organisation far easier than it ever was before, when © 
- the spread°of education and: the constant operation of = 

public discussion and instruction through the newspapers * << 
_and through broadcasting have increased both the sphereé 
_and the usefulness of organisation, there isa great tempta~- 

tion for. those who are.in authority, conscious of being 
large measure wiser than. their neighbours, to seek’ to 
impose their guidance on the whole community.by teach- = 
ing or, if that fails, by coercion. To the eyes of those who 


overcome that opposition either by stimulating the in- - Sy 


of what is now the common form of Fascism. ‘The zeal; 


i 
~~, 


-how far it is wise to let the organisers of efficiency invade 
“liberty 2" 2 eS SS Mah et ge Bes 
It is well now to remember that there is one great con- 
sideration which weighs heavily on the side of liberty. = 
It is that it is only under conditions of liberty that the = 
character of the individual can be strengthened and = 
improved, by the exercise of free choice; and that sincethe =~ 
State is an aggregation of individuals andits organisation is = 
manned by individuals, unless the character of individuals =~ 


doings will suffer from weakness and decay. ‘The most , 
fundamental requirement for the whole of the cosmic pro- 
gress of which we have spoken is that the individual should = 


himself progress in character, more and more guiding him- — 298 
self by the highest motives, more and more subjugating all » aa 


that is base and mean in his nature. And since the moral 
nature of a human being depends essentially on choos-- 
ing to do right rather than on merely doing right, — , 

: (Continued on page $87). 2) Fe eee 
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La Haie, by Van Gogh: lent by the Courtauld Institute to the exhibition at Silver End 


cArt and the Ordinary Man 


By Professor W. G. CONSTABLE 


The Director of the Courtauld Institute describes the experiment, launched this week by the British Institute of Adult 
Education, for holding exhibitions of pictures in centres where there has hitherto been little or no chance for the ordinary 
man to see anything of the sort 


T is the fashion to cry out against and to deplore popular 
taste in art. But a time comes when it is more just-and more 
useful to fix attention on signs of enlightenment, and to 
encourage rather than to criticise. 

We are still burdened by an inheritance from the nineteenth 
century, the gulf created between art and men’s ordinary 
activities. Art came to be regarded as something all very well 
in its place; which was to serve the more intelligent as a 
pleasant, if somewhat superfluous, decoration of the more seri- 
ous business of life, and the less intelligent as a means of mark- 
ing social status. So the pictures which hang on the walls of 
many English homes are still little more than symbols of a 
false gentility; and the furniture and fittings of those homes 
aré too often a hideous petrifaction of nineteenth-century 
ideals, Public education in its earlier stages did little or noth- 
ing to mend matters; aid it is remarkable that any interest in 
the humanities should have survived its clumsy discipline. 
But a change has come; and interest in art and sincerity in taste 
among children and young people are being given a real chance 
to develop. It only needs the Headmasters’ Conference to fol- 
low a-lead set everywhere else for our education as a whole to 
be on the side of the gods. 

In every direction, however, there are signs of a similar 


change. There is, for example, the persistent, almost obstinate, 
success of the B.B.C. art talks, and the corroborative interest 
revealed in THE LIsTENER’S articles and reproductions of works 
of art; there is the popularity of good reproductions, such as 
those sold by the national museums and galleries, and their 
consequent appearance at lower and lower prices; there is the 
public concern about the collaboration of art and industry, a 
concern endorsed by the Royal Academy itself; and there is the 
recent landmark of the L.C.C. Art and Craft Schools Exhibi- 
tion, notable not only for the quality and the distinction of the 
work but for the attraction it proved to visitors. No less 
remarkable than these are such signs of an interest in art as 
the existence in a flourishing state of hundreds of sketch clubs 
and art societies; scarcely a week goes by but we hear of an 
exhibition in some factory or railway station or West End 
store. There are more oblique, yet no less relevant, assurances 
to be found in the acceptance of better designs in furnishing, 
decoration and household utensils; not only by those who buy 
in the fashionable shops but by those who must patronise the 
sixpenny bazaars or the modest shops of the outer suburbs. 
Even the active and expanding interests in town-planning and 
the preservation of natural beauty are manifestations of a 
recognition of zsthetic values. In short, people are interested, 
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pai ters, designers, sculptors and architects. No doubt those 
_ who reveal an interest in art are a minority of the population, 


. it might be. To understand and appreciate works of art, it is 


- novel experience ‘of looking at good works of art. 


; they are Canis about th 


and probably they will continue to be a minority; but it is also _ 
certain that they are a substantial minority and one which is’ 
rapidly growing in numbers. Moreover, this interest is Jatent 
rather than obtrusive; one ‘that, given comparatively little” 
- encouragement and opportunity for its exercise, is likely to to" 
develop on a large scale. +>" - 

As things are, this particular interest is not as well served as 


indispensable to be able to study them; and it is no easy ‘prob- : 
Jem to make accessible to large numbers of people, fine build-— 

_ ings, sculpture, pictures and examples of the Nee cat Students _ 
of other. subjects suffer much less from lack f first-hand 
material. If, for example, a group of adult students wish to — 

_ become informed about industrial problems, they need little 
more than such a motive to get going. They have their basic ~ 
material i in their own industrial experience, and moreover they 
have access as a tule to an adequate supply of books, as well as 
to a competent tutor. But there are other subjects which they — 
might like to study; subjects, however, in which they have > 
neither a basis of knowledge nor the proper material. Thus it — 

_ is next to useless for a group to undertake a course in English - 
Drama unless they have a local theatre or a local dramatic club. 
They must either see plays or perform plays if they are to dis- - 
cover the scope and the method of drama. Little by little facili- 
ties of this kind are developing, and although there is still a 
wilderness to cultivate, there are now well-equipped drama 
groups in many parts of England, each enlarging i in its way the 
esthetic life of those who share in its activities. This move-_ 
ment owes much to the practical good sense of societies like the 
British Drama League and the Arts League of Service, which 


for years have been working to provide the materials and the | s: 


opportunities for a new chapter i in the cultural life of England. 

- Music has been similarly ‘served with reasonably. adequate 
facilities; but anyone desiring to study, say, painting, is faced - 
with the fact that unless he lives in a big town there is no - 
original material available; and even in some large towns that 
material i is scanty. Reproductions of course are available; but . 


it is a far cry from even the best of these to an original. The " 
tion to be faced is that in smaller towns and i in coun 
oe try -in the seventies he was imbued. with the noti 


districts there is very. rarely « an papberrantty, for seeing ‘good 
works of art. Apa tel SAS 

_ Improvements in fansport may ‘make visits to larger centres 
increasingly possible; but even if time and money. permitted, 
this does not provide the necessary means for systematic a and. 
continuous study. Loans from large galleries and museums can 
also be of the greatest value. Gertain. ofthe national museums; 
notably the: ‘Victoria and Albert Museum, are doing admirable 
work in this way; but there is the constant ‘pressure against — 

withdrawing material from ‘London to be faced, and the1 neces= | 


- sity of laying down stringent ‘conditions as regards the terms —~ 


of the loan. It is ‘not extravagant to hope. that far more may | 
be done than at present by loans from important, centres}, ‘but 
this alone will not solve the problem. To suggest ‘not. ‘only » 
that there is a need to be met but a method of meeting’ it, the 
British Institute of Adult Education has planned ‘the experi- 
ment of holding a series of loan. exhibitions in places where _ 
little or nothing of the kind has before been attempted. ‘Tts 
choices for the first phase of this experiment are Barnsley, 
Swindon and Silver End (near Braintree)*. At “each of these 
‘three places. there will be assembled for a period of one month 


a collection of. paintings | and ‘drawings; and during that time Ss = 


there will be free access to the pictures not only. for adults 


but also for parties . of school-children. The chief i intention of | 
the experiment is to. ‘expose’. people: to what is, 


mentary facilities will also be provided. On two or three even- 


*The dates of opening in each case are: Silver End—March 305 ; Baro Sere) x | Swihdon Ape 6 


. or No which questionnaires so often elicit 


will need to” ‘be carefully consid ed* 


- may” “encourag the organisation ‘of similar exhil 


ie canines i in the University Extension movem and 
- University Tutorial . Classes’ of | the Workers’ 


Supple- ‘7 - 


prom 
able for those who ake to use it a sini ie 
which visitors will be invited to record thei 
- they see. Four. simple questions will ‘be ask 1, 
- appear: likely to. produce. something more | sefu 


@ Which. pictures do you like best? : 
(6) Why do you like ‘them best? _ lee eee 
29 What epee anes eee Bet to visit Art E 

_ Exhibitions? — as % : 


“et 


; Ba ES or geen 
The actual pictures “which have wt: 
exhibitions come almost entirely ene private ‘collects a me , 
twenty of whom have readily allowed. the organisers. stake 
their pick. The whole exhibition at Barnsley’ is lent by Sir 
Michael Sadler, who has selected a group of pictures which : 
~ will reveal evento an uninitiated audience the main | movements 2 
in French and English art in the nineteenth and ‘twentieth: 
~ centuries, and show. also ‘the varied treatments of the fo 
types of material the painter uses—still life, figure, landscape 
and architecture. There is a similar balance of purpose i in the 
exhibitions at Silver End and Swindon. All three give a strong | 
representation of contemporary work. Among the painters 3 % 
represented are Augustus John, Stanley Spencer, Sickert, — a3 
Matthew Smith, Wadsworth, Duncan Grant, William Roberts, | 


Sane 


ae 


Henry Lamb, Paul Nash, John Nash, Nevinson, and = 
McKnight Kauffer; and in all three a balance is struck between 6 oR 
the older and the newer, _ between tradition and exp eriment.. ae? 
The ‘exhibitions are an experiment the ress . ey 
; =I 


has run. It may be that. Barnsley and Swindon. and Be Essi 
will be bored, or confused. with what they see; mn the othe 


“hand, ‘they may manifest a degree and quality 


where. The second, I think, is the likelier result. When 
“Stuart, a pioneer « of adult education, was’ plann: 1g 


called a ‘peripatetic, university’. Something ‘of 


Association. In many. minds ‘today. there’ ‘is the concepti S of se S 
_ a peripatetic art gallery. These three ‘experimental ‘exhibitions a i. 
may help to discover, how far. alisation. of. such a1 idea Aa ree 
necessary. es practicable. a eae = 
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ees | Exploits of the biccawal Copkto tr 
--. _. He moved among the fences, eee ae 
~ A strip of action coiling a ‘a : 

» Around his farmyard fancies, “ington 


With shouting fields « are shaken, eos 
_--- ‘The spinneys give no shelter; 
ae Zt - There is delight for riders, 

Ess Bor hounds a | tooth i in | shoulder. 
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The: creature tense with eae = 
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The Roundabout, by Stanley Spencer Floats, by Edward Wadsworth 
Lent by Sir Michael Sadler to the exhibition at Barnsley 


Le Malade imaginaire, by Daumier, lent by the Courtauld Institute to the exhibit‘on at Silver End 


The Barge, by Richard Eurich; lent by the Contemporary Art Society. to ‘the exhibition at Swindon 
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Hormones: Regulators and Messengers 


By Dr. J. MASSON GULLAND 


A summary of the discussion between Dr. Gulland and Dr. Russell on March es Dr. Gulland is ‘First Assistant in Biochemistry, 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine 


HE essential idea to grasp is that hormones are 
“ definite chemical substances which are made in every 
healthy body—made by a particular part of the body. 
. There are quite a number of them, each with its own, 
definite function, and you can picture each of these special 
“parts. making its own special hormone and discharging it in 


. minute amounts. The hormones are then carried in the blood 


stream to take part in definite chemical reactions which are 
vital to the body’s good health. They may act as steady regu- 
lators of the body, or they may excite some special part to act 


‘in a particular way. (The word is derived from hormao, which 


means in Greek ‘to excite to do something’.) Hormones are 


“also sometimes called ‘chemical messengers’ because of this 
8 


travelling from’ one patt of the body to another to get some- 


thing special done. Plants as well as animals have hormones — 
and there is a good example in a particular kind of mimosa 


plant which closes its leaves when touched. It does this by a 
trace of hormone sent from the point of touch to where the 
closing movement is worked. The leaves close as the result, 
not of a message, but of a messenger. Let me take another 


example; a hormone in our own bodies. There is one called - 


secretin which is used in digestion. A very important part of 
the digestion of our food is brought about by the juices of the 
pancreas, and these juices are only poured into the food when 
they are required. Secretin regulates this: when the food travels 
out of the stomach the hormone passes into the blood stream, 
and so it gets carried to the pancreas and excites this to pour 
out the digestive juices into the food. 

One of the fascinating things about hormones is their rela- 
tion to bodily development. Take an example that everybody 
knows: the cretin. A baby born without an adequate thyroid 
gland—the gland surrounding the Adam’s apple that produces 
the thyroid hormone—grows up stunted, bandy-legged and 
an imbecile. It hasn’t by itself a chance to attain the physical 
and mental development of ordinary children. During child- 
hood, too, it is the thyroid secretion which largely determines 
our health and development. And the same is true of later 
life. ‘The man who is active, alert, full of initiative and full 
of character is one efficiently supplied with the. thyroid hor- 
mone. If the supply is insufficient, it is fortunate that a remedy 
is at hand. In this particular case lack of thyroid can be made 
up by giving the patient, small amounts of the thyroid gland 
of an animal: Then the poor baby can grow up into a healthy 
child of reasonable intelligence. In this treatment it is implied 
that an animal’s hormone is the same as ours. We know that 
the hormones in different animals are chemically the same. 
It doesn’t matter, for example, whether you give a diabetic 
person insulin from an ox or from a fish. And this falls into 
line with the fact that in the remote past the different animals 
had a common ancestor, as the theory of evolution teaches. — 

_ The real aim of the chemist is knowledge about the hor- 
mone—knowledge which need not be applied immediately. 


He tries to find out the chemical nature of the hormone and — 
_ the particular arrangement-of atoms which enables the hor- 
~ mone to do what it does. Then he wants to know how it does it. 


And he makes it artificially in the laboratory. The laboratory 
‘preparation is as good as the natural substance. This may be 


_ illustrated. by the story of thyroid. For a very long time iodine 


has used-in the treatment of goitre—the disease caused 
by lack of thyroid hormone—but it was only about twenty 
years ago that Kendall in the United States obtained from 
the gland a pure crystalline compound called thyroxin, which 
is two-thirds iodine and has the same kind of action as the 
whole thyroid gland. Less than ten years ago, Harington in 
this country found out how to make thyroxin from simple 


chemicals out of bottles:in the laboratory. Thus we are now 


independent of the thyroid gland for a supply of the hormone, 


Ws. cone we know exactly pier a dose of the artificial material can 


do, whereas the natural gland doesn’t always give us an abso- 
lutely calculable amount of this thyroxin. And, of course, 
uniformity of dose means greater precision by the doctor in 
his treatment. 


There are other reasons, too, for getting the hormone pure. 
If we are working with an extract from a gland; we can only be 
sure that the effects are due to the hormone if a thorough 
chemical examination has shown that there’s nothing else 
there. On the other hand, when we work with the stuff pre- 
pared from simpler materials in the laboratory, we know 
exactly where we are. There is no complication here due to 
the body’s being unable to use artificial preparations so 
well as the substances it makes itself: One is as good’as the 
other because they are the same. There is still another reason 
why the chemist tries to get the hormone in the pure 
state. Suppose some poor man has a lack of hormone, say 
insulin. This has not yet been made from simple materials in 
the laboratory, so we must get it from the gland: In this 
case, as it happens, the hormone can’t be taken into the body 
by the mouth. To get it into the blood-stream it has to be 
injected. So the chemist purifies the insulin to get rid of use- 
less and possibly harmful material. 


Apart from the difficulties that we find in any scientific re- 
search work, there’s the question of cost. To buy enough raw 
material to contain a gram of one of the secretions of the 
pituitary gland—say the twenty-eighth part of an ounce—I 
should have to pay more than a thousand pounds! But, of 
course, all hormones are not so expensive. Another difficulty 
is that hormones often decompose very, very easily, so you’ve 
got to be careful how you handle them, and wide experience of 
this work is essential if you are to know just what to do. We 
aim at getting chemical tests because they are easier and more 
accurate than physiological ones, but with a new hormone 


‘there are no chemical tests to guide you. And so initially we 


have to rely on measurements of what a hormone: does to the 
body to discover how much of it we are using, and that kind of 
testing is very troublesome and tedious. 


As an example, the change of a tadpole into a frog is hastened 
by feeding it with minute amounts of thyroid hormone. The 
first: stage of this change is the shortening of the tadpole’s tail. 
By measuring accurately the tails of batches of tadpoles— 
“before and after’, as it were—we can show the presence of 
thyroid hormone, even as little as one part in ten million parts 
of water. Another example is afforded by insulin, which makes 
normal people and animals able to use the sugar always 
present in the blood. Too much of it uses up the sugar. Con- 
sequently the rate at which this sugar disappears from the 
blood is made the basis of the assay—thaf is, how much of it 
has been injected. A third example is a pituitary hormone 
which makes involuntary muscles contract. (These are muscles 


which act independently of our wishes or thoughts.) If one of 


these is removed from a dead animal it can still live in a suitable 
solution and will contract when it isin contact with the pituit- 
ary hormone. The amount of contraction is proportional to the 


‘amount of the hormone. Hence, we can know the amount of 


the hormone with which we are working: With this test one 


part of the purest preparation of the hormone which has been 
‘obtained can be detected in about one hundred and fifty thous- 
‘and million parts of water! That’s seventy-five times more 


sensitive than spotting a particular human being in the whole 


‘assembled population of the earth. 


In conclusion, it may be said that the study of hormones has 


an interesting future, both on the chemical and the medical 
‘side. It is leading to a time when there will be no ill-health 


among us through lack of a hormone; towards that ideal a good 
part of the way has already been traversed. And it is helping us 
to solve some of the problems of Life. 
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country is by no means a leader; that country after country 


-- Jised community’. 


Germany and France spend 
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fy  - The Veterinary — 


Profession 


so largely depends, 
cency. Englishmen are fond of thinking that they are dis- 


‘surprise to-many English men and women when they are 


not withdraw its offer, the ‘private -benefactions were eS 


‘the end of time. They do not.trouble to ask themselves 


e rapic yt 


-Jation cannot be gauged 


veterinary degrees, 
fourth this year. T 


told that in the field of veterinary equipment their own— sentimentality, but from a desire to increase human com-. 


in Europe and America, 
South America, goes much further in finding money to 
set up and to equip faculties for veterinary work in the 
universities. It does not matter that the motive is a prac- 
tical one. In every country agriculture is, at the lowest, an 
industry of enormous importance, more often it is the 
main. or sole industry. Research into the diseases of 
animals is generally recognised the world over as sound 
‘business. To the question, what have we done in Great 
- Britain to save annual monetary 


of Sir Merrik Burrell ‘is, less than any other highly civi- 


Jn every other well-ordered European country well- 
built and adequately equipped veterinary colleges exist. 
more in maintenance of 
veterinary education in one year than the total of Govern- 
‘ment grants in this country over a hundred successive 
years. When it is remembered that domesticated farm 
Animals in Great Britain are worth about £156 millions; 


losses totalling millions , 
from death and lowered productivity among our animals, “— 
‘the almost incredible and shameful answer’, in the words — 


at one remove with the health of man. ‘The wholesome- 
ness of meat, the cleanliness of milk, matter immensely to 
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us and arise directly fr 


the physical well-being of 
beasts. _ Rate 
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cafeteria, sewing rooms, carpente 
places for cards and chess and reac 
park. The institution has g} 


- 


grown logica 


ti cof health is ee much more ‘active 
n the mere oetns of disease. The original 


more to. eae and correct the factors in the lives of its 
members which predispose-to ill health and loss of vitality. It 
____ found that an astonishingly large proportion—as high as 90 per 
_ cent.—of its adult members of the artisan class were already 
_ suffering from some form of disease, which though not gener- 
___allyincapacitating was sufficient to sap their energies and lower 

_ their standard of health. The facilities for exercise, sunlight, 

__ rest, and social interest, which were necessary to a full and 
healthy development of mind and body, were simply unob- 
tainable in a poor and closely-packed urban community. Such 
“premises as the organisation had at its disposal were thrown 
‘open as a kind of family club. Even with this limited equipment 
it was able to do an immense amount of good. Now, with its 
new building and accommodation for something like 2,009 
families, its usefulness will be immeasurably increased. It is 
not 2 charity. It will need endowment for research, but apart 
from that, with a family subscription of a shilling a week and 
certain extras forits various clubs and activities, it hopes to pay 
4 its way on an income of something like {£10,000 a year. Its 
q founders insist that individual respo:sibility is essential, and 
that true health cannot be handed out by mere benevolence. 
Z They insist also on the necessity for keeping the family to- 
s% gether, and of uniting the activities of old and young, parents 
7 and children, in the same building. Incidentally this gives an 
opportunity for the doctors to come to know the members out- 
side the consulting room, and to recapture the intimate rela- 
=a tionship of the old family physician. It is interesting to see a 
=: social experiment like this emerging out of a purely medical 
and scientific approach, It is a radically new departure; but no 
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= one who has seen it .can fail to agree that it is on the right lines, 
or to wish that the idea could be incorporated in some at least 
- of our new housing schemes. - 

ik :: ; i * x * 


+t As from April 1, the National Gallery is open free on Monday, 
o _ Tuesday and Wednesday evenings till 8 o’clock; an innovation 
of immense value to the working London public, which prefers 
to spend its Saturday and Sunday afternoons out of the centre 
of the city. The newly installed lighting system which has 
made this possible—the result of several years’ research and 
bre experiment—is a compromise between a general lighting of 


the galleries and a lighting restricted.to the pictures, which. 


ee would leave the rest of the gallery in gloom. By the system 
is adopted most of the light is thrown on to the walls at picture 
: level; but the floor and upper walls.are sufficiently lighted to 
prevent any impression of gloom. This is achieved by lanterns, 

hung -high, carrying a single high-power frosted lamp, with a 
reflector at the top and louvres at the sides through which 

the light is projected, with a proportion of it thrown upwards 

_ to relieve the darkness of the upper part of the room. The 
chief surprise is the small number of units involved; sixty-four 

- for all the galleries, even the largest needing only four or five. 

The first impression is that the innovation is a remarkable 
success; some pictures, especially those on south walls (for 
instance, two of the Rembrandt ‘portraits) are seen far more 

3 clearly than by day; the colours of the glossy Titians - glow 
more brilliantly than on a foggy afternoon, especially the 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’, on which a spot-light is thrown. The 
second impression, however, is that the lighting raises a 
____ number of further problems. Though the light on the pictures 
___ is nearly everywhere equal, some galleries, notably Room VII 
with the great Venetians and Room XXV devoted to the 
British School, are: far lighter as a whole than others (the 
Dome is still dreadfully gloomy)—a difference which may be 
due to the warmer shade of wall background. Second, with 
many the high lighting casts the shadow of the top 
‘part of the frame on to the picture, effectively cutting off 
a - Inrting tp to two inches from the top. Third, shiny gilt 
frames shinier and aes than in daylight. And last, 
_ though the fittings are high enough to avoid their 
reflections being seen in ty picture-glass, the reflection of 

ator is in certain pictures even more distracting than 
Holbein’s Duchess of Milan’ still faithfully mirrors 
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the observer in her skirts. But these are small points compared 
with the success of the whole; and the care and intelligence 
shown by the.Trustees and Director of the Gallery and the 
Office of Works in the lighting itself is a guarantee that these 
secondary problems will not be neglested. ' 

A private member w: ePiciamecl General Spears, acting in 
close consultation with-the Home Office, has brought in a Bill 
to rectify something which has long and widely been felt to be 
a blot on the record of English justice. This Bill seeks to amend 
the Vagrancy Act of 1824, so that it shall no longer be an 
offence to sleep out without having money in your pocket. The 
new Bill does not concern itself with the highways, but has in 
view such places as barns into which people may enter for a 
shake-down. They will still be liable to be ejected as tres- 
passers, but they will cease to incur the liability to imprison- 
ment as breakers of the criminal law. It is well known that it is 
only men and women in desperate poverty who are liable to 
this form of prosecution. If you can produce the price of a 
bed it is assumed that you sleep out for fun and so are in no 
sense a danger to society, but if you have not even as much as 
sixpence or ninepence you are thought of as a dangerous vaga- 
bond. Although prosecutions of this kind have been growing 
less frequent, they still run into an average of round a thousand 
annually over the last ten years. There are a great many people 
too poor to pay current prices for sleeping accommodation, 
and there are many parts of the country which lack the facili- 
ties which charitable endowments have provided for both men 
and women in London and other large centres. The theory of 
the law is that the workhouse is always there, and if you cannot 
earn enough to pay lodging-house prices, it is your civic duty 
to betake yourself to the nearest casual ward and enter the 
division appropriate to your sex. People not themselves so des- 
perately placed can generally understand the extreme aversion 
with which this course is commonly regarded. At the same time, 
the idea of any large numbers of people habitually sleeping 
in holes and corners, under arches, or on seats, is not only dis- 
tressing when looked at humanely, but uncomfortable and 
undesirable from the point of view of the police and public 
security. The present Act is a palliative, designed to remedy 
the most glaring instance which lends itself to quotation in 
support of the dictum that poverty is considered a crime. But 
it is not a remedial measure, only a legal recognition and an 
extension of the social custom which already sets apart certain 
public places as places where the down-and-out are not to be 
disturbed if they seek to sleep there at night. 

x * x 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: A point made in these 
notes some months ago was heavily emphasised by the Chair- 
man of the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts at the 
recent annual meeting of that body. The last show is admitted 
to have fallen far short of success. Of 826 works exhibited, 
717 of them for sale, only 147 found purchasers at a total 
catalogue price of £4,328; and of that sum £1,650 was repre- 
sented by the purchases of the Art Union of the Institute and 
£572 by the formal purchases of the Corporation of Glasgow. 
The drop in the sale of Art Union tickets is the trouble, a 
very painful one for Scottish artists who have long depended 
on sales through that medium and on their traditionally close 
contacts with business and professional men of taste. It may 
be explained to some extent by the prevailing economic 
stringency on Clydeside, but the President of the Institute 
has put his finger on the really sore spot—and in the process 
empurpled the elders of the Art Club—by declaring frankly 
that the Glasgow show has latterly tended to be merely old- 
fashioned, even the pictures on loan representing nothing more 
adventurous than is to be found in the blameless productions 
of Orchardson, Madox Brown and Sargent. The Scottish 
centre of gravity in dynamic art has, in short, returned from 
the West-to the East, and Edinburgh, its economics more 
stable than those of Glasgow and its young men unaffected by 
dim allegiances to the traditions of the ‘Glasgow School’, is 
our art capital in fact as in name once more. It is strange that, 
in a small country, artistic conditions should be so sensitively 
sympathetic to changes in social and financial conditions; and 
it is reasonable to discern an interesting analogy between 
Glasgow’s position in painting and Glasgow’s slightly pathetic 
faith in the future of the heavy industries. 
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the Week 


HA ; FEW weeks ago I madea comparison between the years 
: 1929 and 1934*. Amorg other things, I pointed out 
that between those years there had been both a large 
AA increase in the percentage of men unemployed and a — 
rise of real wages. Though a smaller proportion of all our work- _ 
_ people were able to get work, those who did get work were 
better off than before. A friend of mine who heard me, wrote 
_ to ask: ‘Isn’t the moral of this that we ought to deal with un- 
employment by reducing the number of working hours and — 
spreading the better wages over a larger number of men?” 
‘For reasons which I will give later, this is not quite the moral 
that I would draw myself, but my friend’s question and also a 
. very interesting article which I have just read in the last num- 
ber of the Ministry of Labour Gazette suggest that I might 
. usefully say something about the recent movement of wages. 


Increase in Wages— 


The article in the Labour Gazette compares the rates of 
wages at August, 1914, and December, 1934.’ The main results 
areas follows: first, as everybody knows, the weekly rates of 
money wages have risen in those twenty years for practically 
all workpeople, but the extent of the rise in different industries 
is very unequal. In some cases the money wages for a full week 
at the end of 1934 were about 100 per cent. above the pre-War - 

' wages—that is to say, they had doubled. In other cases, they 
-were less than 20 per cent. above pre-War rates. The fortuaate 
classes, whose weekly wage-rates have been doubled or nearly 
doubled since 1914 include compositors, bookbinders, bakers, 
tramwaymen, most grades of railwaymen, and many types of 
unskilled labour for local authorities, in electricity, in heavy. 
chemicals and at docks. Those who have come off worst, with 
20 or 30 per cent. rises only, are certain classes of iron and steel 
workers in South Wales, ironstone miners, and coalminers in 

_ export districts. Over all, the Ministry of Labour puts the — 
average rise of weekly wages for adult workpeople at about 65° 
per cent. : oo ; “i wil SOs 

Second, in the same twenty years there has been a general 
reduction of the hours of work. For most wage-earners “six. 
or seven hours a week (occasionally only five. hours or less): 
have been transferred from work to leisure. Increase of leisure 
is one of the most general and certain gains in our standard of 
life since the War. ° ~~ Bice Spi ae San ce ry 


—and in the Cost of Living Pie me 
- Third, the cost of living in the same twenty years has also 
risen. The Ministry of Labour -puts the rise at 41 -per cent... 
for all items, including rent, clothing, fuel and light, as well as. 
food. This is materially less than the average of 65 per cent. _ 
which I have just given for the rise in weekly- wage rates. So_ 
that it is true to say that, on am average, real wages, that is to-- 
say, wages in terms of what they will buy, have risen substanti-. 
ally since the War’. But the individual workman lives by his. 
own wages, not by an average of his own and other people’s 
wages. In so far as the cost of living figure applies to them, — 
these classes whose weekly wages are up by more than 41 per. 
cent.—that is most workpeople—have a better standard of- 
living than before the War. But some have less than a 41 per 
cent. rise of wages and.are probably worse off§ = 8 ss 
__- _ Fourth, the most general and interesting difference in the 
3! experience of different classes of workpeople is that, in practi- 
cally all industries, the low skilled and the unskilled have 
gained proportionately more than the skilled men. In engin- 
-eering, for instance, the increases for the skilled crafts—_ 


but the-labourers have gone up 84 per cent. Building, ship 


; building, and other industries show similar changes. — 


oA Levelling é 


By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


unskilled. It may be that unemployment ‘insurance has 
strengthened relatively the bargaining power of the labourers — 


\ fitters, iron-moulders, pattern makers—are about §0 per cent., _ 
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today, the fitter earns not 34s. but 28s. To be skilled makes 
less difference in wages today than it used to make twenty 
years ago. That is one of the most general, apparently per- 
manent changes of industrial conditions and social structure . 
dating from the War. Both its possible causes and its possible 


consequences are well worth examination. = 2X 
It may be that trade unionism, which in its original form 
in this country tended to organisation of skilled labour, leaving 


out the unskilled, has become materially stronger among the © 


and acts as a support to their wage rates. It may be that the é 


‘demand for special skill in industry is getting relatively less 


through increasing mechanisation. It may be that, at the same 
time, the growth of facilities for technical education, making 


- it easier and less expensive to acquire such special skill as is 


still in demand, is diminishing the price which skill can com- 
mand in the market. All these are possible explanations, worth — : 
discussion. Which is the right explanation or the most import-_ 

ant I cannot say here. . ax oa 


A ! Shortage of Skilled Craftsmen . j : ra 


- When one comes to the possible consequences one finds 
equally interesting and difficult questions. From one point. 
of view a levelling up of wages is undoubtedly a gain. Tam 
one of those people who think that a shilling in a poor man’s ~ 
pocket usually buys more welfare than a shilling in a richer 
man’s pocket; it meets more urgent needs. Raising the standard: 
of living of the poorest section of the community—if it can be’ 


done without harmful effects upon the future wealth of the - 


whole community—is the best use of present wealth. But the 
condition—that it should be done without harmful later con- _ 
sequences—is findamental. That, of course, is the condition. 
which stands in the way of most simple plans for abolishing 
poverty by re-distributing wealth. In the present case—the: 
levelling of unskilled wages upwards, to be nearer to those of. 
skilled men—raises an extremely interesting problem. Is there 
any risk that we are doing this at the cost of cutting short 
unduly the supply of skilled men? Shall we in a few years find - 


an unsatisfied demand for craftsmen? Pee ae lt a 
- In asking those questions, I don’t mean to suggest thes) ae 
answers.’ There is no reason for supposing that the relation of. 
skilled and unskilled wages twenty years ago was more natural ~ 


- than,the changed relation that we find today. I am merely — ee 
calling attention to a point that has to be borne in mind. ee 


There must be sufficient special rewards for special skill. +33 
Otherwise: people will not take the trouble to acquire skill or — 
exercise it.. That holds true of any human society, however, | 
its economic affairs are managed. The need for some inequality, 
of incomes under any economic system is one of the lessons. 

that is being driven home by the practical experience of Russia. 
Those who thought that Communism there would mean equal- 


ity, if any thought so, have been disappointed. The Russian 


industrial system is largely based on special rewards for special. = 
services, that is to say, on inequalities of income, though not. a8 
of course on inequalities as great as those that we find = = 
between rich and poor in Britain or Atnérica.)-1-4a-+3 (Ged es Te 
_ The practical question is not whether there should be bea 


inequalities of income, but how great it is necessary or fair 
for those inequalities to be.. That is a question on whichallof = 
us have our own opinions, and to which there is a right answer 
somewhere, if we could find it—an answer perhaps different ee 
from any of our opinions. tA hae 320g 2) 
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How to “(Date a Church 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


The first of three talks on what to look for in the village church, by the author of ‘The English Parish Church, its 
Architecture and Antiquities’ 


HERE are two things in England that most delight the 
foreign visitor: they are the English by-roads and the 
village churches. Our cathedrals are smalland modest 
compared with the greater churches of the continent; 
our castles are insignificant beside those of France and Ger- 
many; our manor houses are cottages to some of the foreign 
chateaux. But the charm and beauty and interest of our parish 
churches are as un- 
rivalled in the world 
as our poetry and 
our pedigree stock. 

That is because 
we alone among the 
nations have so 
largely preserved 
that part of our 
heritage. Our village 
churches are a testi- 
mony to the peace- 
fulness of our pro- 
gress, to our national 
preference for ‘leav- 
ing out the r in 
revolution’, to our 
English moderation. 
We have burnt our 
heretics but we have 
never massacred 
them. And we have 
broken down the 
images in our 
churches, but we 
have never broken 
down the churches 
themselves. And so 
the work of our fore- 
fathers remains to 
delight their pos- 
terity in every Eng- 
lish village. 

But like all delights 
except the purely 
physical, the pleas- 
ure to be got from 
an ancient building 
is in proportion to 
the knowledge 
brought to it. Like 
the skilled detective 
and the trained 
observer in any 
science, we shall see 
only what we look 
for. Fortunately, it is not difficult to learn what to look for in 
an old church. 

First, the site of the church is nearly always significant. A 
great many of our churches stand upon sites that were the 
meeting-places of men for religious or political purposes long 
before Christianity came. Very often the church stands on the 
highest ground in the parish, looking down on the houses and 
on the country round, on the spot where the inhabitants met in 
pagan days, where a look-out could be kept to guard against a 
surprise attack. Sometimes, as at West Wycombe in Buck- 
i hire, there is a prehistoric camp close by in which the 


- tribe took refuge from their enemies. 


The yew trees that stand in the churchyard may have been 
there before the church, for we know that our heathen fore- 
fathers, like the idolatrous Israelites, worshipped in groves. 


Iffley Church, Oxon—Norman style 


It is often said that the yew-trees supplied the wood for the 
English long-bows—Mr. Kipling has sung of the 
Yew that is old inch-yard mould, 
He breedeth a mighty bow. 

But actually the English yew is too knotty to make good bows. 
Our bow-staves were brought from Spain, and an old law com- 
pelled all ships importing Spanish wine to bring in a number 
of bow-staves in pro- 
portion to the num- 
ber of .casks. The 
yew was no doubt 
a symbol of immor- 
tality to the villagers: 
it was changeless and 
timeless compared 
to the little lives of 
men, but its only 
actual use was to sup- 
ply green branches 
which were carried 
instead of palms in 
the great procession 
round the church 
and churchyard on 
Palm Sunday. 

But still more of 
our churches stand 
close to the manor 
house. That is be- 
cause so many of 
them were built by 
the lord of the manor 
on his own ground. 
They began as pri- 
vate chapels for the 
lord and his tenants, 
and the priest was 
at first the private 
chaplain appointed 
by the lord and paid 
by him. Even today 
4 large number of 
parish priests are 
appointed by the 
lords of the manors, 
and draw their in- 
comes from the 
glebe land that was 
set apart for the 
priest by some early 
squire or baron. 

That takes us back 
to the days in the 
seventh and eighth centuries when the first missionaries came 
into the land to preach Christianity to the heathen English. They 
would try first to convert the thane or lord of the village. Ifthey 
succeeded with him they would set up a cross as the symbol of 
the new faith and preach from the foot of it. Itis very likely that 
the churchyard cross stands today on that very spot, for many 
of our churchyard crosses are older than the churches. You will 
notice that the cross and not the church stands central in the 
churchyard: when the church came to be built it was placed to 
the north of the cross. All the old graves lie south of it, for 
primitive man was very susceptible to light and shade. He 
dreaded the darkness and the shadows and peopled them with 
evil spirits. Only suicides and excommunicated persons were 
buried on the north side of the church. 


So you will find the ground on the south side of the church- 


Will F, Taylor 


full of bones to this day.- © 9 > 
sionaries taught that, as S 


by the use of material obtained from the Roman sites that were tower, have splayed jambs both within and without, sloped like 
abandoned when the English _ the sides of a funnel, so that the glass is set well back from the 


like our bricks 
thickness and two 
chancel arch that once 


plentiful, is found most. frequ 
Normans rebuilt our churches after t 


: Uffington Church, Berks—Early English style 
usually left the towers standing, and so there are hundreds of 
them in all parts of England. They are very distinctive and — 
easily recognised. Sin SOE) ig fee nee 

They are tall and slim, usually battering a little towards the 
top, and unlike later towers they have. no buttresses, no 
masses of stone projecting from their angles or faces to help 
hold them up. What they sometimes have, instead, are narrow 
bands of squared stones, an inch or two from the rough rubble 
walling and running vertically up the faces of the tower.» These 
are called pilaster strips; and on the famous tower of Earls 
Barton they make a sort of pattern like those of timber-framed 
houses. They are the sort of ornament that would naturally be. 


belfry 


. 


‘Saxon churches too small and humble for their ideas of 


‘more often it has been enlarged in later cent 


rming the angles of the tor 
doorways. Some of these 
ng, for the Anglo-Saxons, 
sought to imitate, but u 


through their nave walls to make aisles. But 
an odd window may still remain with its 
_ double splay or the rebate. where it was fitted ee 
with a shutter instead of glass, as at Ave- : 
bury; or bits of plaster strips may be left = 
above the aisle arches, showing the Anglo- — 
Saxon origin of the nave walls: Or, even if = 
- everything else has gone, the angles of the = 
building may show the tell-tale long and | ag, 
short work of the pre-Conquest style; 
If the whole church has been swept away 
there may still be something to indicate its 
former existence. One is the churchyard = 
cross, or parts of it; this may be known by 
a pattern of interlaced strap-work, like open 
basket-work, carved upon the four facesof 
® its shaft; many churches have bits of their = ae 
@ carly crosses stored inside-them. The other 
is around sundial; about a foot in diameter 
with its lower half divided into four equal 
sectors by grooved lines radiating froma 
central hole. The shadow falling on these = 


& 


~ 


~ = 


‘marked the ‘tides’ or three-hour periods 3 
- into which the Anglo-Saxon day was divided. _ 
Pre-Conquest dials are easily distinguished 
Lees ‘from later ones by being skilfully cut, not = 
merely scratched, and by having their lines set at an angle = 
of 45 degrees. Often, too, their lines end in crosses. Large, be 
elaborate, painted dials that still tell the time, are, of course, 
modern. Ae eae “ ate 2 ; “a sid te z Mi 
“When the Normans came in 1066, they found the Angl 
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House of God ought to be, and they began a vast i 
scheme, which’ has left its traces Pe one church 
three throughout the length and breadth of the land. Ver 


the church then built still serves the villa 
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its Norman doorways or chancel arch. Even’ 
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pletely rebuilt its plan. may show 
its Norman origin; for the Nor- 
mans. were partial to central towers, 
and if a village church has a tower 
in that position we may be pretty 
sure that it had a Norman prede- 
cessor, and that should set us 
searching for other evidence. If, for 
example, the east end of the chancel, 
where the altar stands, is semi- 
circular instead of square, then it 
belongs to a church of Norman 
date though all its other features 
may- have been changed. 

The Norman style, ‘ike the Saxon, 
was Romanesque; that is to say, it 
was imitated from Roman build- 
ings and used the semi-circular 
arch. But the Normans devised a 
new way of making the arch. The 
Romans. with their vast resources 
and high engineering skill could 
eut a great arch flush through a 
wall, like a tunnel. The Saxons 
could make only small openings in 
this way: the Normans wanted big 
arches but they could not construct 
the timber framework or centering 
necessary for a wide arch and so 
they built their arches in rings one 
above another.-The first or inner 
ring was small and needed only a 
light centering. When this was 
finished it served as a support for 
the next ring and this for the next 
and so on until a large and impos- 
ing opening resulted. Each ring or 
order of the arch needed its own 
proper support in the sides or jambs 
of the opening and so the jambs too 
are recessed. Usually little shafts or 
pillars of stone stand in the recesses 
to carry the rings of the arch. Now 
the rings are square-edged and so 
each shaft has a square-topped cap 
made out of a cube of stone, with 
its lower corners rounded off so 
that it fits the square order above 
and the round shaft below. These 
cushion-caps, as they are called, are 
a most easily distinguished mark of 
the Norman style. Another is a 
zig-zag pattern carved on the stones forming the arches and 
jambs and running all round the opening. 

These recessed arches and jambs with their zig-zag carving 
make Norman doorways very rich and handsome and they 
have often been preserved by later builders when the rest of 
the church was rebuilt. Another Norman feature that has often 
survived successive changes is the chancel arch or at least the 
sides of it, and search should always be made here for:some 
trace of the Norman building. This may be nothing more than 
some stones of a shape; size and material different from those in 
the rest of the fabric: the Normans preferred small-stones, 
roughly cubical in shape, not more than a foot square, and they 
imported vast quantities of these.from Caen in Normandy. By 
this means a bit of Norman-walling may often be recognised, 
though all the details of the building have been altered. 


Norman carving, when it occurs, is very characteristic. A 
favourite ornament was the beak-head, a grotesque mask like a 
cat’s or owl’s head with a long beak. These heads are found in 
a ting round the head of an arch, or on the carved blocks under 
the eaves of the roof. A row of projecting blocks of stone carry- 
ing the eaves is‘a Norman arrangement of the roof rarely found 
after the twelfth century. But the most impressive Norman 
sculpture is to be found on the large flat—some circular—slabs 
of stone that sometimes fill the arched heads of doorways. 
Saints, men, beasts and monsters may be carved in relief in 
this position. 
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Wington Church, Somerset—Perpendicular style 


Will F. Taylor, 


By the middle of the twelfth century the builders were find- 
ing out the weaknesses of the round arch, or rather they were 
finding out how to avoid them by making their arches pointed. 
The joints in the crown of a round arch are nearly vertical, like 
the pull of gravity, and so the stones in the crown have a 
tendency to drop. But in a pointed arch the stones lie more 
horizontally upon one another and so it is more stable. ‘This is 
one of the many useful things that the West learned from the 
East at the time of the Crusades. So by the time the great 
Crusader; Richard the Lionheart, became King of England in 
1189, the pointed arch was being used in all new work. At the 
same time another new feature was brought in to increase the 
stability of the building: it was the buttress, a projecting mass 
of stone built against the outer face of the walls to keep them 
upright and prevent the weight of the roof from pushing them 
out. 

This style of building with pointed arches and buttresses is 
called Gothic. It lasted in England for nearly four hundred 
years, from the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. And though it developed and altered enor- 
mously in that period and was indeed changing all the time, 
yet it never ceased to employ the pointed arch and the buttress, 
so that wherever we see a building or a part of a building with 
these features we may know we are looking at a piece of Gothic 
architecture. 

At first the arches were sharply pointed and the buttresses 


stuck out only slightly from the face of the wall. But as time 


went on, the points of the arches were made more and more 
obtuse and the buttresses grew ever deeper and taller, so that a 
glance at a window or a buttress is enough to show whether the 


_ building is early, middle, or late Gothic. A hundred years ago, 


: ~ with carved foli- 


‘port them will 


when there was a great revival of interest in English anti- - 
quities, three rather meaningless names were invented for these _ 


three periods. The work of the first hundred years of Gothic 


was called Early English, that of the next century was called | 


Decorated and the later work was called Perpendicular. Only 
the last one is at all descriptive, but the names have established 
themselves, and it is too late to alter them or grumble about 
them. We have simply got to remember that they mean early 
Gothic, middle Gothic and late Gothic. respectively. : 
Now if a church, or part of it, was built in the early Gothic 
period, in the last part of the twelfth century or the first half 
of the thirteenth, 
it will have nar- 
row, sharply 
pointed win- 
dows like knife 
blades and 
called _lancets. 
Its arches will be 
made in succes- 
sive rings like 
the Norman, but 
their square 
edges will be 
pared off on a. 
slant, and the 
shafts or col- 
umns that sup- 


have lost the 
square-topped 
Norman caps 
and will have 
rounded ones. 
These will often 
be ornamented 


age springing up 
from the top of 
the shaft as if to 
help support the 
weight it is car- 
rying. The base 
will be low and 
will have a deep hollow running round the foot of the shaft in 
which people might be tempted to stand their umbrellas, for 
it is known as the water-holding base. All these things were 
improved away before the end of the thirteenth century. 
One narrow lancet in the gable end of achurch was obviously 
not enough either for light or looks; so the builders began to 
group them together, first in pairs, then in threes. Then they 
could see that the look of the thing would be improved, as 
well as the lighting, if they cut small round windows above 
the pairs of lancets. If your church has such an arrangement as 
that you may know it belongs to the reign of Henry III, when 
Englishmen were first thinking of parliamentary control. 
Then it must have occurred to some ingenious mind that 
instead of making separate lancet lights and round windows it 
would be easier to make one large opening and build up a 


_ group of lights within it by means of stone bars, or mullions, 


as they are called. So you get a single large opening filled with 
a pattern of stone bars, straight below and curved above; and 
this is called tracery. b 

At first it was fairly simple; there were seldom more than 
three lights in the lower part of the window and three circles 
or curved triangles above them. But by the middle of the 
fourteenth century windows had grown much bigger; there 
might be half-a-dozen lights and a maze of twisting bars above 
them. Our gusty climate must have taught the builders that 
there was a limit to the size of this kind of window. And the 
glaziers, too, must have had something to say about it. Pictures 
in stained glass were becoming very popular, and a glazier 
could neither fit his picture into such a framework nor be sure 
that it would be safe there in the next high wind. 


Fairford Church, Glos.—Lecorated style 


For both reasons a change in design was necessary, and t 


change marks the last stage of Gothic, the Perpendicular style 
in which the windows are strengthened by transoms—bars- 
running horizontally across them—and by carrying up the 
main mullions so that they reach through the tracery up to the. 


head of the window. 


Ruskin used to complain that the result looked like a grid- Si 


iron, but he forgot that it enabled windows to be made still 
larger so that the lighting of the church was vastly improved, 
and also that it provided the glazier with the supply of oblong 


panels that he needed as a framework for his pictures. That 
was the type of window that was universal in England from the 


Firs. 


: 


. 


end of the fourteenth century to the beginning of the sixteenth: 


_ These windows reduced the walls” to mere screens of — 
_ glass, and, moreover, the stonework itself tended to become 


ever thinner. The safety of the building, therefore, ‘came to 
ple as 2 depend almost 
entirely on the 
vast buttresses 


the most strik-_ 
ing features of 


stand out from 


times as much 
‘as four or five 
’ feet and rise up 
to the roof and 
even above it in 
diminishing 
_ Stages Syne 
In order that 


-not prevent the 
sills of the great 
windows | com-. 
ing low down in 
# the wall, their 
arches were 
made obtuse so 
that they ‘rose 
very little, and 
’ they were gener- 
ally set in a 
square frame. 
The Perpendic- 
ular period was a great age of tower building, and hundreds | 
of our village churches have doorways of this type in the 
western faces of their towers. Sa ae Mich War eee 
I have said nothing about mouldings, the rounds and 
hollows that are cut upon the face of the stone so that light and. 
shade may play upon it; they changed as the light from the 
windows increased, and they are sure marks of date. They are 
the first detail to be scrutinised by the expert. If you find a 
groove or' hollow, like the water-holding base, say, under the 
rim of a cup, so deep that you can put your finger-tips into it 
out of sight—in the deep shadow—that is an early Gothic 


Will F. Taylor 


- moulding. If the concave or convex surface is no more than a 


quarter of a circle, then it was cut to ornament a mid-Gothic 
or Decorated building. And if a great, wide elliptical hollow 


runs all round an arch or down the side of a window or door- 


way, then you are looking at work of the Perpendicular period. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century put a stop to 
church building and to Gothic architecture for many genera- 
tions. Few of our village churches have altered structurally 
since that date. Where additions were made in the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries they were done in the style of Roman — 


buildings, with round arched or lintelled openings and with 


large projecting keystones in the crowns of the windows, and — 
often with open porches carried by external columns as in the | 
Greek temples. St. Paul’s Cathedral has made all these features — 

familiar. Then, at the end of the eighteenth century, the Gothic — 
but that affected mainly the growing towns, — 


revival began, bu 
though here and there an old village church was swept away by 


the misguided zeal of a wealthy squire, to be replaced by a 


Gothic imitation. Oh E 


that aré one of | 


~ a Perpendicular — 
church, They © 


the wall some- 


the heads of . p 
‘doorwaysshould — 


| ne Ys coe 


=a as “a Sod 


- eftncien Britain Out of Doors begs 


F you look at Ordnance Survey maps you will see that 
many of the sheets, for instance those covering the 
South Downs behind Brighton and Worthing, are thickly 
dotted with names such as ‘tumulus’, ‘camp’ and ‘British 
settlement’, printed in that curly gothic type used to mark 
places of historic interest. And if instead of merely looking at 
‘the maps you are actually walking or driving in the country 
itself; you can hardly help noticing the great mounds of earth, 
‘the hill-top entrenchments, or whatever it may be, to which 
these names refer. As isolated objects, these survivals of the 
‘past may seem rather dull, but if you know how they fit into 
the story of Ancient Britain, how they are in fact the very 
documents from which this story has been pieced together, 
then, surely, they can appeal to the imagination and add 
to the enjoyment of any walk. - 
~ So much importance has been given to the happenings of the 
year 1066 that the date has become one of the jokes of English 
history, yet the coming of the Normans was only the last in a 
long line of invasions of this country stretching incalculably 
far back into the past. Because the art of writing was unknown 
and therefore no permanent records could’ be kept, the names 
of these early invaders and settlers haven’t: been preserved 
for us together with those of the Anglo-Saxons, Dan2s, and 
Normans. But people can’t live for long in a country without 
_leaving some kind of mark upon it. Each time that fresh 
invaders entered the country to conquer and settle, they 
brought with them different ways of making forts and tombs, 
pots, and utensils of all kinds from .those. which were=in 
fashion before they came. So by a careful comparison of these 
differences in the ways ‘of making things, always trying to 
find which are earlier and which later, it has been possible to 
reconstruct something of the story of Ancient Man in. this 
country right back to the Ice Age and beyond, countless 
thousands of years ago. 


Layers of History 
This task of reconstruction is the concern of the young 
science of archzology, and the methods by which it has been 
achieved are extraordinarily interesting. A very large part has 
been played by the careful excavation of ancient remains of 
all kinds, exciting work which calls for a very great deal of 
. patience and ingenuity. Every summer, now, there are excava- 
tions going on all over the country which anyone may visit, 
so I think it won’t be out of place if I say something about 
how an archeologist gains information with the spade. For 
while the ordinary historian must put on an old coat and 
search libraries for facts, the archeologist must throw off his 
coat and dig for them. The way in which he does it. varies 
with the different types of remains, but there are certain rules 
which always hold good. To begin with, an archeologist digs 
' far more to gain knowledge than for individual finds, however 
remarkable in themselves. To find a scrap of broken pot or 
a bronze coin where they can tell something of the date of 
j the remains he is examining or of the people who left them, 
is his chief desire. Probably the most important practical 
rule which an excavator has to observe is to record the 
positions in the earth of the things which he discovers, for 
this is the only guide he has to their relative ages. For, as in 
a rubbish heap added to each day for a weekly bonfire, Mon- 
day’s litter will lie under Tuesday’s, Tuesday’s under Wed- 
nesday’s, and so on until Saturday’s covers them all, so in the 
ditch surrounding an ancient settlement the refuse thrown out 
by the earliest inhabitants will be strewn on the ditch bottom, 
and each successive layer will be later than the one below. 
This won’t be particularly significant if the settlement has only 
been occupied by one group of people for a comparatively 
short time, but in fact this has not generally been the case. 
For when a region has-been invaded by newcomers it is very 
pects & that they will take over any tempting settlement site 
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Digging Up the Past 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES ‘ 


T he first talk in a series which will add interest to the activities of numbers of walkers who will be exploring little-known 
Britain during the summer 


which they find deserted or can capture by force from the 
previous owners, and so it often happens that one site has been 
inhabited in turn by several distinct peoples. I have already 
described how such groups of invaders brought with them 
their own particular and unmistakable ways of making every- 
day things. Imagine then an archeologist, eager to discover 
its history, digging out the ditch of a settlement which has 
changed hands more than once. He will probably find a num- 
ber of layers, lixe a layer cake, each one containing samples of 
the type of pottery, or whatever it may be, peculiar to one of 
the several groups of settlers. Together, read from the bottom 
upwards, they reveal the history of the site from the earliest 
to the latest occupation by man. 

This is the very simple rule which is the ABC of arch- 
geological excavation. It is not always so easy to apply asi the 


example I have chosen_as an illustration. The layers may have 


been disturbed by burrowing foxes and rabbits, or the whole 
plan of the settlement may have been changed during the 
various periods of its history. But, however difficult. its appli- 
cation, the rule itself still holds good for every kind of site from 
cave dwellings to Roman cities. When at last the excavator has 
puzzled out the story of the remains he is digging, his task isn’t 
nearly finished, for his results must-be fitted into the much 


wider framework of British history as a whole. This can be done 


by noting all the other sites throughout the country where, for 
instance, a special type of pottery resembling his own occurs. 


‘The area which they cover will obviously correspond to the 


area invaded and settled by the people responsible for making 
that pottery. Possibly he may find it is most abundant on our 
East Coast, or that it is generally found.in the West of England, 
and from the distribution he will be able to judge the part of the 


British coastline at which the invaders entered. Following up 


this clue, he may be able to detect an area on the Continent 
where a rather similar type of pottery has.been found, and here 
at last he will have the place from which his invaders came. 

I have been emphasising the importance of the part of the 


excavator’s job which is concerned with extracting the history 


of a site from all available scraps of evidence, because I con- 
sider this to be the chief aim of all excavation. But there is 
also, of course, the rather more obvious aim of uncovering the 
remains themselves. In Britain, this aspect of the work tends 
to be most important on Roman sites, villas, cities, and mili- 
tary works, where a high degree of civilisation has left impos- 
ing ruins behind it. For instance, in the famous excavations at 
St. Albans, a great deal of time was devoted to the fascinating 
task of laying bare, after they had lain hidden for hundreds of 
years, the private houses, shops, and public buildings ofa great 
Roman town. This kind of excavation is certainly the most in- 
teresting to visit, as there is much more to be seen than in the 
‘ditch grubbing’ variety, which is enthralling only to the digger 
himself. 


Aviation Joins Hands with Archeology 

Help in the work of discovering Ancient Britain has come 
from an unexpected direction. It has come from the air. In 
certain kinds of open country, remains which have been so 
completely destroyed as to be quite invisible on the ground can 
be seen with miraculous clarity from above. The miracle, how- 
ever, has more than one explanation. Generally it is caused by 
the uneven growth of crops or grass over disturbed subsoil, but 
if the remains have not been absolutely levelled pictures can be 
taken in the early morning or in the evening, when the slant- 
ing rays. of the sun cast long shadows that show up these 
irregularities in the ground, just as the headlights of a car show 
the bumps in a road which appears quite flat in an ordinary 
light. Even when remains can be seen on the ground, they may 
seem an incomprehensible jumble from w hich sense can only 
be made by taking a bird’s-eye view. 

This new branch of archeology can give ghost pictures of a 


bodies to. fit them for their fight for existence—hooves for above those of the Ni 


account of the story of man 


fangs that he lacked. Indeed they were. going to prove much. 


it possible for us to understand. See a Ae epee og 
‘It is a very difficult matter to decide at what stage in its ~ place for 
development from brutishness true humanity can be said to _ ent’s Cavern. 
have begun. Should the first spoken word, the first shaped Wal d, probably best 
tool, or perhaps the first use of fire, be chosen to mark the first beautiful Chedd Somerset, W 
man deserving of the name? It-is.a matter of dispute, but one their tools are s 
which doesn’t really matter very much. We. can imagine man’s themselves who were buried in the cave in wh 
forerunners ‘living among beasts that were specialising their _ lived. In the Pin Hole cave, Cresswell, their remain 
| nderthal men, who, as I have s 
speed, teeth and horns for fighting, wings for flying, while they _ there long before. But the prosperity of these great | 
specialised only their brains. Remaining physically weak, they the Old Stone Age was cut short. As the last of the ice 
existed through their great cunning, until at last the time came — northwards the climate of Western Europe became 
when superior brain power enabled them to make good these warmer, and, as a result, huge forests spread across Europe 
other deficiencies. Man, for I shall call him that now, made the driving out r 
great invention of shaping tools as substitutes for the horns and | 


more useful than any specialisation of the body, for whereas — 
these, once developed, were unalterable, man could change his . 
tools to. suit the demands made upon them. All through the 
long period of time which it has taken for man to develop his 
first rough stone tools into the wonderful mechanical appli- 
ances of today, the bull has kept his horns and can still only 
toss! It is impossible to say how long ago it was that tool-mak- i cat 
ing began, or where it took place. But certainly it was quite awful reminder of the monotony of their diet. _ 
early in his career that man reached Britain. Some stone ims: |~ ¢-Phe aon i) Upp ae eee ee Rene 
plements. of immense antiquity have been found, at world- Man ‘Settles Down’-in 6000_B.C. . 3 > ae Sa 
famous sites in East Anglia. These are very crudely chipped. Niwas SAgrtes: 

and it takes an expert eye to recognise them, often ‘even the 
experts are doubtful. It is hardly surprising that they are crude, 
for the men who made them lived even before the beginnings 
of the Ice Age, an immensely long period during which Europe 
suffered several bouts of extreme cold, when conditions like © 


-. Meanwhile, immensely important changes were taking place 
- outside Europe. In some unknown centre in the East, man 
abandoned the hunting life, universal among his forbears — 
from the very beginning, and began instead to grow hisown 
crops. and ‘raise: his‘own herds. It was perhaps the most im- 
portant step in the history of humanity since the shaping of = 


those in the Arctic today spread as far south as East Anglia and the first tool. For once given a-settled life and fairly regular 
_ South Wales. a food supply, man’s eager brain began to devise further 
Our Forbears of the Old Stone Age improvements. Domestic crafts, such as pot-making and ae 


” certainly from earliest times there were at least two very ~ origins as this all the arts of civilisation were soon to spring. 


All through the Ice Age man was living in Europe. Almost weaving, were the result of his deliberations. Fromsuch _ 


different types, one of them very primitive submen, rather ‘These changes were happening round about the year 6000 
ape-like in appearance, the other more akin to modern man. B.C., but it took a very long time for their efforts to be felt im 
They were further, we believe, distinguished by completely the West. It was not until powerful civilisations had already = 
different ways of making their stone tools. Both kinds of tool arisen in Mesopotamia, India, Egypt, and the Eastern Mediter- a 
are to be found in many parts of Britain; they have been ranean that peasant cultivators, still without knowledge of 
specially studied in certain horizons in the cliffs near Cromer, metals, spread along. the Danube valley and the Mediterranean 
round Ipswich and in the gravels of the Thames estuary coasts and introduced their new crafts and ideas of husbandry = 
between Dartford and Gravesend, and much higher up the and stockraising among the poor hunters and fishers.of = 


Thames valley towards Oxford. Between them these sites Western Europe. It was probably about 2500 B.C. that this 


and slightly different cultures, but they had much in common ~ of Roman rule were brought to an un 


yield implements covering the whole period known as the Old 8teat social revolution reached Britain, and the period that t 
Stone Age; roughly perhaps about 100,000 years. During this Opens is called the New Stone Age. From this time onwards 
immense stretch of time man lived as a hunter, adapting him- the survivals which are left for us to see are ofa very different = 
self as best he could to the changes of climate; he was without ind from the scattered stone tools, cave-dwellings, and-bones 
crops or domestic animals, depending entirely on what nature Which were all-that the Old Stone Age hunters left-behind 
yielded to his own skill. His progress was so painfully slow them. For the peasants, with their more organised life, could Se 
that a thousand years could pass without making the slightest band together to build the enduring camps, tombs and temples 
change in his way of living, but it did exist and we can watch which are still conspicuous in our countryside. Tres Saree 
his tools growing gradually better. During the last of the very © ‘The peasants of the New Stone Age were followed after a fe 
cold phases of the Ice Age a branch of the primitive submen few hundred years by fresh invaders, while at the same time 
whom I have already mentioned was dominant in Europe. the practice of metal-working, long ‘known in the eastern 
These shaggy stooping beetling-browed creatures are familiar civilisations, was introduced, and the British Bronze Age had 
to most of us under the name ‘Neanderthal Man’. Owing to — begun. There followed -a considerable period of calm which . 
the bitter cold, they chose where possible to live in caves; saw the merging of the many different elements, both of race 
anybody who is walking in Derbyshire can visit the Pin Hole and of culture, which now existed in this country. But late in — 
cave in the picturesque gorge of Cresswell which was once the Bronze Age, the Heroic Age of Homer, Europe was in 
inhabited by, them, while in a cave near the popular St. ferment,and fresh peoples reached Britain. Among these : 
Brelade’s Bay in Jersey several teeth were found from the comers there were already the forefathers of the Cel 
powerful jaw of one of these submen. ~ groups of whom were soon to- bring iron and the fir 
" But their strength waned, and after a time the Neanderthalers — fine art that we have to show. These were the men. 
died out altogether, leaving Europe in the possession of men with earlier strains, whom the Romans foun: 
of the modern type, our own ancestors. Already they were when they came to annex these islands: 
divided into more than one race, with different places of origin’ into peaceful citizens of their Emp: 
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and I shall treat them as a whole. They were still only hunters outburst of barbarian invasions, first 
but their stone and bone tools were varied and well made and _ tors, then the Danes, and finally the N ¥ 
they were skilled artists. Theirs is the first known European the Conqueror 1066’ and the dawn of medieval hi 
art, and it is amazingly good. In Southern France and Spain I may stop—everybody knows the rest 0: 
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Royal Society of “Antiquaries British Museum 


Skull of the -Neanderthal Man, and two of the localities in which his remains have been found: (left) St. Brelades, Jersey; (right) 
Cresswell Crags 


Royal Anthropological Institute By courtesy of Professor Soilas 


The successor-of the Neanderthal Man—the Cheddar Man, whose remains have been found in (left) Gough’s Cave, Cheddar: and (right) 
; the caves of Paviland in Gower, South Wales 
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Growing Wings 
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My First Solo Flight 


3 APRIL 1935 


By FILSON YOUNG 


Last July Mr. Filson Young 


described his experiences while learning to fly: in this second series of talks he will recount 


the feelings of the fledged pilot 


N the imagination of the pupil in flying his first, solo 

looms tremendously. At first it seems so far away, so 

unlikely, so impossible, that you do not think about it 

except as a thing that happens to other people. But 
gradually, as the routine of instruction goes on, and you get to 
fee] more and more at home in the air, and more and more 
competent to do everything except land with certainty and 
precision, it becomes obvious that a day will actually come 
when you will be alone in the air. It is difficult, until that day 
does come, to realise how much a part of your experience the 
personality of your instructor has come to be. Although you 
only see the back 
of his head or 
his profile, and 
although his’ 
conversation 
with you con- 
sists largely of 
commands, scol- 
dings, remon- 
strances, correc- 
tions and an 
occasional word 
of praise—either 
when you make 
a good landing,. 
or when, having 
‘bossed’ the 
landing, you 
open the throttle 
and are off again 
before he has 
time to tell you 
to—although 
your intercourse 
is thus limited, 
it has become an 
integral part of 
your life and ex- 
perience in the 
air. He has always been there to advise you, help you, and, in 
the last resort, save you from the consequences of any mis- 
take. And you allow yourself to wonder, in fleeting moments, 
what it will be like without him. 

I go back to my own experience. Long over were the 
pleasant journeys down the course of the Bath Road, or round 
Windsor Castle, above the clouds, or over London. Everything 
had settled down into a routine of going round and round the 
aerodrome, landing every few minutes. In this kind of practice, 
which occupies the greater part of an airman’s training, what is 
required of the pupil is not so much to get down somehow 
on to the aerodrome, as to make a good three-point landing— 
that is to say, bring the machine stalled on to the ground with 
its wheels and tail-skid touching at the same moment. And if 
you made a wheel landing you open the throttle and go round 


again. This was my routine, varied only by different kinds of 
mistakes, day after day, and week after week. Imperceptibly - 


to myself almost, the mistakes became fewer and the good 
landings more frequent, until-I felt that some development 
must soon be at hand, I heard it said in the school that I had 
‘got my landings’, and I knew the inevitable hour was near. 

The great moment came towards the end of one dim, grey 
afternoon, when the aerodrome was fairly quiet. I had been 
flying round with Captain Baker and had made about four 
good landings out of six. After taxi-ing back to the lee side 
of the aerodrome, I saw him disconnect his telephone and 
get out. He leaned over my cockpit and said: ‘Well, what about 
doing one of those circuits by yourself?” The moment had 
come. It found me in a completely fatalistic mood. I had no 


‘As she begins to sink in the stall, right back the stick,.and ——’ 


sense of crisis, or of the arrival of the long-expected—or any 
sense of thrill. I merely said: ‘Well, I suppose I may as well, 
as I am here’, or something idiotic like that. He tidied up the 
front cockpit, took away my speaking tube (‘you don’t want 
to talk to yourself, do you?”) and said quietly: ‘Go round once, 
land, and taxi in’. There was in his voice that quiet gentleness 
and sympathy which is said to be characteristic of those in 
attendance on the condemned. 

The permissive flash came from the control tower; he waved 
his hand. I raised mine; pushed the-throttle full open and the 
stick right forward, and with a roar the machine leapt away. 
I simply cannot 
remember hav- 
ing any con- 
sciousness that-I 
was really flying 
‘solo’? at last. 
There was that 


cockpit, As the 
machine rose I 
could see out of 
the tail of my 
eye the dimin- 
ishing gaber- 
dine-clad figure 
being swallowed 
up in the soup- 
coloured back- 
ground of the 
aerodrome, and 
I was aware of 
a strange light- 
ness with which 
the machine 
seemed to be 
climbing. Now 
for the first 
turn. Keep her 
. nose level. 
Straighten out and throttle down a little. Now for the turn 
across wind. Here comes the orchard. Here are the ploughed 
fietds: here the little houses with their pointed red roofs that I 
know so well: here the point where you turn into wind and close 


Acrofilms 


the throttle. Put the tail trimming wheel back, and begin to - 


glide. The roar dies away to the whisper of the propeller; the 
aerodrome lies before and beneath you. The angle is right. 
The distance is right. Here comes the ground rising towards 
you. Look well forward. Flatten out a little. Wait a little. More. 
Wait. More—more—more, more, more./Now, as she begins to 
sink in the stall, right back the stick, and... ‘crunch’...a 
good three-point landing. 

At that moment, and at that moment only, I had a rather 
devout and humble sense of relief and achievement. I daresay, 
although I did not realise it, that it was the supreme moment 
of my flying life. But it was over before I realised that some- 
thing had happened to me which could never happen again— 
my first flight alone in the air. As I brought the machine in 
and switched off, the smiling face of the chief ground engineer 
assured me that I had not disgraced myself. Captain Baker 


- void in the front | 


was only half-way across the aerodrome on his journey in from — 


where I had taken off. As I walked out to meet him I saw him - 


taking off his glove to shake hands with me; and I realised _ 
then that, in all the months of our intimate partnership, I had 


never shaken hands with him since our firstintroduction! Some-_. ty 


how this simple act stamped the occasion as a really important 


one to both of us; and I realised then that if the first ‘solo’ — 


flight is a matter of pride and relief to the soloist, it must also 
be a matter of relief and satisfaction to the instructor who has 
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it possible, and who has correctly judged the psycho- 
logical moment. ‘A very nice circuit and landing’, said Captain 
Baker. I felt proud. I realised that I had grown my wings. 

As we went into the Flying School office there were more 
congratulations and handshakings. And speaking of hand- 
shaking, let me tell you a curious incident. Mr. White, the 
timekeeper and head of the Flying School office, had ready 
the piece of paper on which my signature was to go in order 
to be pasted on to the great crazy tin cup covered with sig- 
natures—between two and three hundred of them—of those 
who have made their first ‘solo’ flight at Heston during the 
last two years. I took my pen out, but found that my hand 


_ was shaking so much that I could not write. I have never been 
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conscious of feeling less excited and more calm than I did on 
that afternoon. During the flight itself, I was conscious of 
nothing but a dull determination to get through it as well as I 
could. My hand had not trembled on the throttle or the stick; 
but when it came to writing my name, my pen was all over 
the place. I had to wait ten minutes until my hand was steady 
enough to write my name. In the certificate from a heart 
specialist which it subsequently became necessary for me to get 
before being assessed by the Air Ministry as medically fit, there 
occurs the following rather beautiful sentence concerning my 
heart. “There is a systolic murmur at the mitral area conducted 
to the axilla unaccompanied by a thrill’. That sounds rather 
like a description of my first solo flight. 


| English on Both Sides of the cAtlantic 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 
Broadcast in London and relayed in the United States in co-operation with the National Broadcasting Company of America 


HAVE about seventeen minutes to pacify two continents on 
a subject that will continue to offer to millions of amiable 
Americans and Britons the choice of death by short sight or 
apoplexy. But there is one encouragement. Whenever I feel 
that three million people are shattering their loudspeakers in 
uncontrollable rage, there will always be another three million 


on one or other side of the Atlantic purring with approval. 


To say nothing of the many more million neutrals happily 


_ asleep. 


Let us begin with the present state of prejudice. Or let us 
call it just chaos. Here are two quotations—two Englishmen 
giving an opinion about American speech—‘A lot of nasal 
sounds jumbled hopelessly together. and spoken through an 
old gramophone’, and, ‘When the talkies came in, that was 


our chance to lead the English-speaking world, We speak 


English. And Americans don’t’. Now add to that final note 
two quotations from current..American magazines. The 
American Stage recently remarked ‘Of course, British accents 
are very elegant, especially when they are making recognisable 


sounds’. And Mr. George Jean Nathan . philosophically 


lamented—‘After many years of theatre-going, I still can’t 


make up my mind whether actors act and talk like Englishmen. 


or whether Englishmen act and talk like actors’. 

I am sorry the word ‘nasal’ has been mentioned. Because it 
is a boomerang charge that each nation throws at the other 
with what it supposes to be deadly aim. The result is the 
English talk about “a nasal Yankee twang’ (Yankee incidentally 
applied to all Americans). And—as I was once innocently 
shocked to discover—the New Yorker writing about some 
episode at a flower-show remarked simply ‘by our side there 
stood a nasal Englishman’. 

Let us clutch our reason before it is too late‘and divide this 
enquiry into two parts. First I shall talk about Pronunciation. 
Secondly about Idiom. That is to say, we shall look first into 
the different ways we say the same. words, and. then start to 


_ wonder why we don’t say lots of the same words anyway. 


In the seventeenth century,.when America was.settled,.there 


was in England a standard speech-recognised.as the. cultivated. 


speech of London, Oxford and Cambridge. ‘Fhis standard was 
taken to America. People who have observed. that the North 
of England today has many. sounds superficially «like. some 
American ae wrongly concluded that what Americans 
carried to the New World was an English dialect. It was not*. 


_It was the socially accepted standard of the South of England. 


During the last three hundred years that Southern English 
Standard has changed more radically than most Englishmen 
ever guess or dream. In 1630 a cultivated Londoner had briefly 
these characteristics in his speech}: he sounded an r wherever 
it was spelt. The vowel in ‘stop’ he said as if it were a short 
vowel of the one in ‘father’. He said, in fact, ‘staep’. He said 
*haef’ and ‘laest’ and ‘paeth’. He said ‘road’ and ‘blow’ as those 
words are now said in the North of England. He said ‘talk’ as 
if it were spelled ‘tahk’. He always sounded wh. For two 
hundred years more he continued to say ‘dictionary’, ‘territory’, 
‘primarily’, as his ancestors had. said before him. 


- Americans will already see that these characteristics are ones 

they themselves have kept. That not only means that their 
speech is historically an older speech, but it means that if 
Geoffrey Chaucer were alive today, and, as Mr. Chesterton 
might say, I dare say he is, he would have much more diffi- 
culty in understanding the pronunciation of his very-great- 
grandson in Hampstead than he would have in understanding 
a cousin in Milwaukee. Moreover most of these characteristics 
of British speech remained until well into the eighteenth 
century. And that aristocratic, brilliantly malicious little man- 
about-town, called Alexander Pope; spoke a good deal more 
like the late John Dillinger and not at all like a witty young 
man from the Mayfair of today. 

Among other sounds now changed in British speech but 
retained in American, you will notice the r. In its purest 
seventeenth-century form it is almost certainly what we now 
name ‘the Middle-Western 7’; and it is spoken by ninety 
million Americans. About this consonant, Henry James said: 
‘There is something innately vulgar about the Middle-Western 
r’. Of course, there is no such thing as an innately vulgar 
sound. Everything deperids on where and in what language it 
is being said. Prejudice, not an exquisite ear for sound, dictates 
to most of us what we shall consider pretty and what ugly. 
I have heard an Englishman admire the fine patrician ring of 
the German Mann who would have recoiled in horror from 
precisely the same sound when a gentleman from the North of 
England confessed to being ‘a man from Lancashire’... . 
And the vowel sound that an Englishman is most careful to 
avoid—the Cockney pronunciation of ‘house’-—is the one 
sound that Americans are prepared to forgive in their incur- 
ably aristocratic Southerners. People like Henry James, who 
in all reverence may be said to have identified drawing-rooms 
with refinement, are liable to make such slips. And Boston 
has now.a speech whose purity is marred by the well-inten- 
tioned advice of men like Richard Grant White, who were not 
so much concerned with how and why people did speak, as 
with how he thought they sicu/d. And Boston English remains 
probably the only artificial, I mean simply.a created, speech 
in America, as distinct from the older, more traditional 
English speech used by the rest of the country. That a region 


‘most zealous for supporting. tradition against the Philistines 


should be now comfortably in this plight is one of those en- 
dearing ironies that make a phonetician’s life worth living. 
But irony is too puny a word to describe the profound comedy 
of errors that is played every time Hollywood, or Elstree for 
that matter, adapts.an eighteenth-century play to the screen. 
There was one a year ago which frequently retired for whim- 
sical lapses into the early eighteenth century. A phonetic 
expert called in to supervise the historical speech was assured 
that the main parts in the whimsical interludes were played by 
Englishmen. He listened and sighed. It was true. He tried to 
make clear that if historical accuracy was the ambition, all the 
eighteenth-century Englishmen should be played by American 
actors from Connecticut or Pennsylvania. This simple truth 
is so opposed to the universal popular belief that I suppose the 


- - -*See Dialect Notes, Vol. I. By W.D. Whitney and E. S. Sheldon. And, more recently, Early New England Pronunciation. By Dr. Orbeck. Ann Arbor. 1927 


+See American Pronunciation. By J. S. Kenyon, Page 12 
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ADIO NEWS-REEL ™* 


A pictoric! summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


NEw GOVERNOR-GENERAL FOR CANADA 


The appointment of Mr. John Buchan, seen here with 
Mrs, Buchan, as Governor-General of Canada was 
announced on March 27.. Mr, Buchan’s novels, bio- 
graphies, histories and plays have brought him fame in the 
world of literature, and he has been M.P. for the Scottish 
Universities since 1927. He is the first commoner to be 
appointed Governor-General of Canada 


PLAYGROUNDS OR THE OPEN STREETS? 


The Education Committee of the L.C.C, have decided that during the summer 

months school playgrounds in various parts of London are to be kept open on 

three nights a week, in order that children can have facilities for playing away 

from the traffic dangers of the streets. In addition they intend to appoint games 

leaders and two organisers to supervise the scheme. As an experiment, a boys’ 
playground is to be floodlit during winter evenings 


Photograph: ‘The Architects’ Journal’ 
PIONEER HEALTH CENTRE 


A. first “Health Centre’ based on an unusual principle 
was opened at Peckham on March 27. The primary idea 
of.the scheme which it represents is that health must be 
‘serviced’ as motor-cars are. The building, designed by 
Sir Owen Williams in concrete and glass, is admirably 
suited to this purpose. Editorial reference will be found 
on page 560 
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POLITICIANS’ TRAVELS 


Following Anglo-German conversations, which took place on 
March 25, Sir John Simon returned to London and Mr. Anthony 
Eden travelled on to Moscow, where he conferred with MM,’ Stalin 
and Litvinoff. Thence he proceeded on March 31 to Warsaw for fur- 
ther discussions with Marshal ~Pilsudski. Meanwhile * M.* Titulescu 
(Rumania), following his’ conferences with MM. Yevtich (Yugo- 
slavia) and Benes (Czechoslovakia), represented the Little Entente 
in conversations with M. Lavel in, Paris. And .a Three-Power Con- 
ference between Great Britain, France and Italy has been arranged 
to take place at Stresa on April 11 


‘ 
- Sad % 
Tue SPANISH AMBASSADOR, F 2 
Sefior Don Ramon Perez 


de Ayala (left), has been touring South Wales in order to assist in 
efforts which are being made to improve commercial relations be- 
tween Spain and South Wales. The Ambassador was anxious to 
obtain’ first-hand ‘information, and he is seen herein miner’s 
clothes about to descend the Powell Duffryn coal-mine 


DuKE OF GLOUCESTER’S RETURN 


The Duke of Gloucester (left) arrived in London on March 28 

from his tour of the Antipodes on which he set out last Septem- 

bers The Duke was met at Victoria Station by the King and Queen, 

and by the heads of the three fighting Services, and drove through 
crowded streets to Buckingham Palace 
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TuE Recorp Soto FricuT from Aus-. 
tralia in a light aeroplane was set up by 
Mr. H. L. Brook, who arrived at Lympne 
on March 31, having taken 7 days 19 
hours and 5c minutes from Port Darwin 


oo 


SWIss PROTEST TO GERMANY 


Switzerland has addressed a Note of 
strong protest to Berlin alleging that Herr 
Berthold Jacob (above), who is a well- 
known. pacifist and an anti-National 
Socialist journalist, was kidnapped on 
Swiss soil and taken into Germany re- 
cently. Herr Jacob is now in a German 
prison facing a charge of high treason. 
The German allegation that he was 
arrested while trying to cross the frontier 
is indignantly denied in the Swiss Press 
and in the event of the German Govern- 
ment failing to give a satisfactory reply to 
the Note, an appeal to the League of 
Nations will probably be lodged 


Tue GRAND NATIONAL was won by ‘ Reynoldstown,’ ridden 
by an amateur rider, Mr. F. Furlon3. The photograph shows 
the winner (further from camera) crossing the last open ditch 
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A SIGN OF STRAIGHTFORWARD SHOPKEEPING R.A.C. RALLY 
This emblem has been adopted by the newly formed The R.A.C. International Rally ended on March 28 at Eastbourne It was the first 
Retail Trading Standards Association. It can only be used big motoring event to be held under the new speed regulations, and the three 
under licence from the Association, and guarantees to hundred conipetitors each had to cover a thousand miles before arriving for the 
shoppers that the trader’s description of his goods is a fair final tests,- The test “illustrated above consisted of driving in reverse between 
and honest one posts on a gradient 
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SLEEPING OUT without visible means 
of subsistence was the subject of a 
private Member’s Bill introduced in 
the House of Commons on March 
26, to reform the existing Vagrancy 
Act, under which tramps who have 
not the price of a night’s lodging in 
their pocket are liable to be sent to 
gao! 


IDEAL HOMES AT OLYMPIA 


On their return from Eastbourne the King 
and Queen visited the Ideal Homes Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia, where a replica of the 
King’s House which is to be presented to 
His Majesty by the Royal Warrant Holders 
Association, was an object of particular in- 
terest, as shown in the above picture 


Tue New DEAL AND TYNESIDE 


Mr. Lioyd George travelled 50 miles on March 26 
seeing for himself the distressed area of North-East 
England. He sailed down the Tyne, where the only 
sound of work going on came from the Naval Yard, 
where riveters were busy on two cruisers and two de- 
stroyers. He then visited Jarrow and Hebburn, and said, 
in an address to unemployed men: ‘It needs only a real 
national effort to put an end to this desolation. I am very 
hopeful that the consciousness of the community, and 
its commonsense, will at last revolt against the continu- 
ance year after year of this condition of things, and that we 
shall have in the course of a year or two a determined effort 
by all parties to put an end to it. ....’ 


DEATH SENTENCES FOR Nazis IN LITHUANIA Paris Spy TRIAL 


Indignation was aroused in Berlin by the verdicts in the great treason trial Twenty-one persons appeared in the dock on March 25 

at Kovno, where over eighty Nazis were sentenced to penal servitude and charged with espionage in France. The French police claim to 

four were sentenced to death. Herr Hitler is said to have made represen- have broken up the most dangerous spy organisation in the 

tations to Sir John Simon during their conference: and there were mass country. Apart from formal identification (above), the trial 
protest demonstrations in Berlin will be heard in camera 
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i. _ Mr, “Rowe summarises previous faths t in ‘this series “and suggests. some conclusions that may be drawn from them 


FE have . now ‘exainined eight of the more im- 
ff portant foodstuffs and raw materials: what are. 
__ the general impressions which these eight stories 
ana - leave upon the mind? The first and: perhaps the 
most obvious i is that they are all in serious trouble of one kind 
or another: the .price of the product is unprofitable, at least 


for. -a large proportion of the producers, either because vast 


unwanted stocks have accumulated or because there is far too 
‘ much ] producing capacity, or else the price would be unprofit- 
able if resort had not been had to some form of artificial 
control. But a general world trade depression inevitably 
reduces the demand for almost everything below what it was 
before the depression began, and usually below the average 
demand of say the four or five years preceding the depression. 


_ Given a world trade depression, qne would of course expect 


to find almost all industries in a depressed condition and facing 
very. considerable difficulties. But- most of us are -probably 
aware that in this depression, as compared with previous trade 
; depressions, the producers of foodstuffs and raw materials, the 
primary producers as a group, have been exceptionally hard 
hit: the fall in the prices of primary products has exceeded all 
_ known records and the difficulties of the great primary pro- 
ducing countries are as a result unprecedented in their complex 
severity, though they have of course experienced essentially. 
the same kind of difficulties in previous world depressions.. 
Again, as the result of our historical studies in this series of 
talks, we know that most of our eight industries were.in trouble. 
before the world depression began: this was certainly true of 
sugar, rubber, cotton and oil, while in the case of coffee, tin 
» 1929, and would certainly have overtaken these industries even 
if there had been no world depression. On the other hand, 
there was not much wrong with the wool industry before 1929, 
and if time permitted a more general survey we should have 
found a good many other industries as innocently white in 
this sense as wool, such as meat and dairy products, most 
cereals other than wheat, tea and cocoa, and raw materials like 
zinc, aluminium, flax and jute;.though we should also have 
found other cases of pre-1929 trouble such as copper, nitrate, 
and silk. In short, the eight industries which we have studied’ 
err in including too many industries in which there was 
trouble or incipient trouble before the world depression began, 
but that does not alter the fact that there were a great many 
such industries and those some of the most important. 

“It seems pretty clear that if all the primary industries had 
been in a thoroughly healthy state of normal equilibrium 
before the depression began, the effects of the depression 
would have been much less severe than they actually have 
been: the causes of the special severity of the difficulties of 
the primary industries during this depression obviously lie in 
the unhealthy state of these industriés before the depression 
began. What we have to do is to concentrate our attention on 
what was" wrong | in the years leading up to 1929, and we ‘shall 
then have a pretty good explanation of the present ‘troubles of 
the world’s ” primary producers. 

Now. the equilibrium of an industry may be ‘disturbed 
by changes affecting the demand for the product or by changes 
affecting the supply or by changes in both demand and supply: 

Let us take the demand side’ first. Did the demand for food- 
stuffs ‘and raw materials as a whole fail to fulfil expectations? 


___ Did it either fail to increase as much’ as might reasonably 
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or did it actually fall instead ‘of increasing? 
According to the estimates of the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations, the consumption of ‘foodstuffs was 
increasing slightly faster than the increase of population from 
1925-1929, and the same would be true of the period 1913-1929. 
consumption of raw materials, however, increased by 

_ about 20 per cent. between 1925 and 1929 as compared with 
_ an increase of about 5 per cent. in population. Actually, of 
our eight commodities, the increase in the consumption of 
ce was quite normal, that of sugar extremely large, though 


admittedly increasing less rapidly than in pre-War times, 
while the consumption of rubber, tin and oil was increasing 
by leaps and bounds; in wheat and cotton the increase was 
less marked but still considerable, and one does not expect 
the demand for everything to expand uniformly. By and large, 
therefore, I think it can be safely concluded that there was 
nothing fundamentally wrong on the demand side. 

Let us then turn to the supply side. Since there was not much 
wrong with the demand, how is it that in so many industries 
conditions of excess capacity had arisen? In the first place, 
the Great War can be blamed to a considerable extent in some- 
cases, such as sugar, tin, and most of all wheat. But the War 
cannot be made directly or chiefly responsible for the troubles 
in all our industries; it does not play much part in''the stories 
of coffee, cotton or oil, and though the post-War slump gave rise 
to the British Rubber Restriction Scheme, it was purely the 
handling of that scheme which led to the creation of somuch new 
capacity. The troubles of coffee were also caused by the mistakes 
madein administering a control scheme. The trouble in cotton, 
on the other hand; was due primarily to the development of 
new areas of supply and the rising costs of production in the 
American cotton belt, while the trouble in oil was due to the 
continual discovery of new fields and the inevitability of their 
immediate full exploitation under an individualist regime.. In, 
short, the causes of the trouble in each industry appear to 
be, in the main, different in each case, and it is not easy to see 
any general common cause. 


Effects of Rapidity of Technical Progress 


_ Nevertheless, the very generality of trouble in so many 
primary. industries makes a.very strong prima facie case in 
favour of a common source of this trouble. Let us, like-hounds 
which have lost the scent, cast round for a new trail. What 
other impressions have been left on our minds by this series 
of talks? I think one must be the rapidity of technical progress 
in the widest sense of that term. I have described the opening- 
up on avast scale of new coffee lands in Brazil: new sugar 
lands in Cuba and the invention of a new variety of cane in 
Java with a 30 per cent, greater yield of sugar: the development 
of rubber forests in the Dutch East Indies whose native owners 
are prepared to produce rubber very cheaply, and the reduction 
in the costs of rubber produced by European estates: theintro- 
duction of the tin dredge and its so rapid improvement that 
ground which has been worked over only a few years ago can 
now be profitably re-worked at a very much lower price than 
that which rules today. Mr. Jewkes told us of new low-cost 


_ cotton areas and of continual new discoveries of very rich oil- 


fields; and Mr. Bryce last week told how machinery has revo- 
lutionised wheat production in the great exporting countries. 
Technical progress in this wide sense has obviously been very 
rapid during the last few years, and to a large extent it has 
taken forms of which some at least of the old-established pro- 
ducers cannot take advantage. We saw last week how true this 
was of wheat production in Europe; and where technical pro- 
gress takes the form not primarily of new and better machi- 
nery but of new and richer sources of supply, there is bound to 
be excess capacity until the old high-cost producers have been 
forced to abandon production. And if they do not abandon 
production reasonably quickly, the conditions of excess 
capacity will continue more or less indefinitely. An economic 
system, in which technical progress is very rapid, must possess 
great elasticity and adaptability among its various -parts; 
labour must be mobile in geographical space and as between 
One industry and another, and capital must be both enter- 
prising and venturesome, or the whole machine may cease to 
operate smoothly and effectively. 

Now, particularly in the case of foodstuffs, there is another 
and wider aspect. If, as the world grows richer, it wants very 
little more staple foodstuffs per head of the population, and if 
the progréss of technique enables a given output to be ob- 
tained with constantly less and less labour, then it follows that 
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proportionately less and less of the world 
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required to produce foodstuffs. Fundamentally the need is to 


divert more and moré men away from the land and into | 


manufacturing industry and other services, if, indeed, it is 


engaged in agriculture. If this does not happen on the re- 
quired scale, we should expect to find wages and incomes 
in agriculture lagging behind wages and incomes in manu- 
facturing industry, and this is precisely what we do find to 


be the case during the last ten or fifteen years. re 

So, then, rapidity of technical progress demanded very rapid: 
adjustments in the distribution of capital and labour as between 
different occupations and therefore in many cases as between 
different countries, that is if maximum production at minimum- 
cost were to be secured, and if the whole economic system 
were to work reasonably smoothly. Where new and cheaper ~ 
sources of supply were opened up, old high-cost sources ought 
to have closed down to a corresponding extent and the enter- 
prise of capital should have opened up new employment for 
the labour so displaced. But was this happening? How often 
in our stories have we talked about the abandonment of old 
high-cost areas of supply or the closing-down of substantial 
numbers of producers? The answer is hardly ever, and where 
we have recorded a diminution in production it has almost 
always been by low-cost rather than high-cost producers, 7.e. 
the reverse of what ought to have happened. But what we have 
recorded again and again are restriction schemes introduced 
by Governments to prevent producers being driven into bank- 
ruptcy or forced to stop production altogether, and the imposi- 
tion of higher and ever higher tariffs and bounties to preserve 
national industries which were threatened by lower-cost pro- 
ducers abroad. In short, high-cost producers and their Govern-. 
ments the world over have done everything they could think 
of to prevent and hinder the adjustment which technical pro- 
gress, coupled often with considerable changes in demand, 
was making vitally necessary. Of course all these efforts were 
redoubled when the world depression rendered already serious 
situations absolutely critical. But as we have seen, restriction 
schemes and Government action in the years before 1929 were 
pretty widespread, and too many primary industries were 
already in a thoroughly top-heavy condition. 

Economic nationalism is sometimes positive, that is when 
the production of some commodity is subsidised and pro- 
tected in order to safeguard the nation’s supplies of that com- 
modity in the event of war or possibly to prevent monopolistic 
extortion by a combination of producers in other countries. 
Sugar provides some good examples of this kind of economic 
nationalism. But in the main economic nationalism is a nega- 
tive and defensive policy, and that is the kind which has 
recently been, and still is, most important so far as the primary 
industries are concerned; existing national industries are de- 
fended and protected against competition by new low-cost 
sources of supply, because if they are not, there will be a sub- 
stantial unemployment problem and much loss of capital, 
which may mean serious financial, political and social diffi- 
culties for the country concerned. When the producers in an 
industry voluntarily establish a restriction scheme as a means 
of dealing with conditions of excess capacity, their object is 
to preserve the existence of the capital interests represented 
by that excess capacity. To some extent therefore restriction 
schemes of this character are likely to have effects similar to a 
policy of economic nationalism; the two have certain features 
in common. But the history of the last fifteen years shows that 
voluntary restriction schemes almost always fail sooner or. 
later. On the other hand, history also shows that when 
Governments establish and operate restriction schemes, which 
they may do either in the interests of capital, or of the 
labour employed in the industry, or of the country’s general 
financial position, then the dam can be made much more’ 
substantial than when it is built only by the producers 
‘concerned; this is not to say that Government restriction 
schemes are always successful—we know that this is not true— 
but it is probably broadly true to say that Governmental aid 
is necessary in the building of a dam of any substance, and 
that it is only Governmental restriction schemes which are 
really important to the general mass of the world’s citizens. 


Thus restriction schemes, like other forms of economic 
nationalism, lead us finally to consider the attitude of Govern- 
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The world has, until recently, had an economicsystem whichis — 
essentially based on the principles of laissez-faire, thatis, broadly, 
of free competition and free enterprise, though it has always 
been a much modified /aissez-faire and increasingly so during this = — 
century. The really strong point of this system is as a producer — 
of material wealth, and, to return to our primary industries; 
technical progress has since the War become extremely rapid, ae 


and the productive capacity per unit of labour has greatly 
-increased..But-this does not mean that all the existing pro- 


ducers have become equally more efficient: far from it, as this 
series of talks has shown only too clearly. By seeking to prevent 
the necessary adjustment. of labour and capital as between 
different countries and as between different industries and 
occupations, the world is deliberately refusing to accept the 
benefits which technical progress has brought: and by the — 
world as a whole, I mean not only capitalists but also labour. = 
If, for example, we deliberately grow high-cost subsidised = 
wheat in England, we are keeping men in employment on ae 
the land who would otherwise be temporarily unemployed 
and who would have to face the great difficulties involved in 
transference to other occupations. But we are thereby refusing 
to take advantage of technical progress: we are poorer than 
we might be. beatae A: ie 
If we desire to be richer in material goods, we obviously — Ste 
ought to"buy our wheat as cheaply as possible, and then what 
we save on our purchases of wheat will enable us fo demand’ 
additional goods, and this creates a demand for the labour no . 
longer required for wheat production at home. If then we, as — 
a community, desire to be richer in material goods, our present = 
policy is all wrong: but if we deliberately decide that greater 
material riches will thus be purchased at too high a price im 
view of the difficulties of making the adjustments of our =~ 
resources which are inevitable if we are to take full advantage = 
of technical progress, then our present policy is perfectly ~ 
sound. It all depends on what you want. If you decide to try 
to prevent the loss of capital or employment involved in the — 
closing down of rubber estates or tin mines which are 
surplus high-cost sources of supply, then the establishment —__ 
of a restriction scheme is the right policy: but in making __ 
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your decision and in adopting this policy, you must be very 


clear that political or social or immediate economic con- 
siderations outweigh the advantages of cheap rubber and 
cheap tin and the more speedy re-establishment of conditions = 
of equilibrium in these industries. Or again, if you decide — 
that the political or social or cultural interests of the British 

to give a preference to the Dominions and Colonies in buying 

her requirements, and for the Dominions and Colonies to do 

the same, then you have in fact decided that imperial interests \ 
require some sacrifice of material wealth for the sake of some~ _ 
thing still more valuable, and you may be quite right. 

~ And so one might go on, but I hope I have made myself 
clear. A policy of extreme economic nationalism will be 
justifiable, given certain assumptions as to the relative values 
of different advantages: given other assumptions, it will cer- —_- 
tainly not. And the same applies to restriction schemes and 
Imperial Preference and many other policies. What every 
individual has to do is to make up his mind exactly what he 
wants, balancing advantages in this direction against the 
corresponding disadvantages in some other direction. It is 
because we do not know our own minds that the economic 
world is such a scene of confusion today: while some people —- 
are increasing the speed of certain’ parts of the machine, other 
people are doing their best to slow other parts down, if neces- 


sary even by deliberately putting grit into the bearings: while 


some people desire more international. trade, others regard it 
as too dangerous and do their best to prevent it: while some 
people boast of technical progress, others deliberately en=- 
deavour to maintain the status quo. Who is right, and whois 
wrong? Make up your minds what you want and you willthen =~ 
be able to answer these questions much more quickly and 
much more certainly than you otherwise coulddo. 
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Looking South 


The diagramis show the face of the sky looking north and south from Westminster Bridge shortly before midnight at the beginning of this 
month, at Ir p.m. on April 15, and at Io p.m. on April 30 : 


The Sky at Night 


Star Movements in cApril 


By R. L. WATERFIELD 


URING the present month the most striking objects 

in the night sky are the three bright planets, Venus, 

Mars and: Jupiter. Venus, the Evening Star, is by far 

= the most brilliant object in the early evening; in fact 

she is so bright that she can be seen in the west above the 

glow of the sunset long before any of the ordinary stars have 

come out. But Venus sets rather early, and during most of the 

first half of the night Mars, who gets up in the south-east 

about 8 o’clock, is the central figure. The brilliance and ruddy 

colour of Mars make him quite unmistakable. During the 

night he travels across the lower part of the southern sky, is 

in the south around ‘midnight, and sets in the south-west 
towards dawn. 

During the second half of the night, however, Mars has to 
surrender the place of honour to the still brighter planet 
Jupiter. Jupiter rises in the south-east around midnight close 
to where Mars rose earlier, and follows on the heels of the 
ruddy planet, but at a slightly lower level in the sky. 

High up over Mars and Jupiter, forming a huge triangle with 
them, is the great orange star Arcturus. You remember last 
month Mars was more or less in a line between Arcturus and 
the star Spica below Mars*. You can now see how far Mars 
has travelled to the right of that line. In these next two weeks 
he will move still more rapidly towards the right, for it is just 
now that we are in the process of rushing past him as we race 
with him round the sun. 

Let us look back for a moment.at Venus. Directly it is dark 
enough, you will make out a long way above her to the left 
the bright reddish star Aldebaran, while to the right of Alde- 
baran and more directly above Venus is a little closely-packed 
group of faint stars called the Pleiades. Each evening Venus 
is creeping further away from the sunset, up towards these 
stars; and about the middle of the month she will pass between 
Aldebaran and the Pleiades, and then onwards to lie over the 
top of Orion. At the same time she will go on increasing her 
already unrivalled brilliance. 

As a matter of fact the western sky in the early evening is 
particularly gay this month. All the brightest stars are collected 
there; and if it were not for Mars and Jupiter the rest of the 
night would be dull in comparison. To the left of Venus and 
Aldebaran are all the bright stars of Orion, and still further 
to the left in the south-west is the giant Sirius. High above 
Sirius is Procyon, the chief star in the Little Dog, and above 
him are the Heavenly Twins, Castor and Pollux, two con- 
spicuous stars fairly close together. Finally back again to the 
right high above Venus and Aldebaran is that star Capella 


with the same yellowish-white colour as our own sun. And if 
the evening of April 5 is fine the young crescent moon will 
also be there in the middle of it all, forming a very fine spec- 
tacle with Venus just below her. 

’ With three planets on view on the same night it is a good 
opportunity for noticing how the fixed stars twinkle while the 
planets do not. If you have ever sat in a hall heated by hot 
air rising through gratings in the floor you must have noticed 
the curious rippling movements on the faces of the people 
on the other side of the grating. It is due to the irregular 
bending of light by the moving layers of air at different tem- 
peratures. In the five-mile layer of the earth’s atmosphere 
above our heads the air is generally, to some extent, disturbed 
in a similar way, and so causes the light of the stars to ripple 
on its way to our eyes. Now although stars and planets both 
look like tiny points to the naked eye they appear very different 
in the telescope. The stays are so far off that no telescope on 
earth can make them look anything larger than points. But a 
planet, although it is actually a much smaller body, is so 
infinitely closer to us that the telescope can magnify it up to 
quite a large looking object. If one turns a telescope on a star 
and a planet one can see the ripples in the air passing back and 
forth in front of the planet; they are often large enough to 
obliterate the finer detail on the planet’s surface, but are hardly 
ever Jarge enough to make the disc of the planet shift bodily. 
But even the tiniest air-ripple passing across a star causes it 
obviously to wobble and flicker. That is the reason why stars 
nearly always twinkle and why planets, unless they are very 
close to the horizon, always shine with a steady light. You 
will see how true this is if you compare Venus, Mars or Jupiter 
with any of the stars in the sky. 

As Mars is now so close to the earth and such a conspicuous 
object to everyone, I will tell you some of the things we have 
discovered. about this little world. Every two years and two 
months Mars comes nearer to us than any of the planets except 
Venus at her nearest. But all these approaches of Mars are not 
equally favourable. The most favourable approaches occur 
every fifteen years; the present one is one of the less fayourabie, 
and the next really good one is in 1940. These next two weeks 
Mars is about 60 million miles off: in 1940 he will be nearly 
twice as close, about 35 million miles away. If you take a bright 
halfpenny and stick it up in the sun about 350 yards away it 
will look about as large as Mars looks now. In 1940 you will be 
able to put the halfpenny about 200 yards away. In either case 
with the naked eye or a field-glass it would look like a simple 
point of light, and you would require quite a large telescope to 


* See diagram in THe Listener of February 27 
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see that it was indeed a coin. Yet although Mars looks no larger 


than a halfpenny several hundred yards away, a powerful tele- 


scope on a really steady night can magnify it up to appear 
between three and five times as large as the full moon looks to 
the naked eye. And the disc you then see actually represents a 
world about 4,000 miles in diameter, a globe with about half 
the diameter ‘of our earth. a 

In the telescope the round disc of Mars has a beautiful rose= 
pink colour with dark greenish areas scattered here and there 
upon it. If you-watch you see the little globe rotating—just as 
the earth does on its axis—and makes one complete turn in 24 
hours and 37 minutes. The Martian day is thus about 40 
minutes longer than our own. 

At the poles of the planet round which it rotates are two 
dazzling white spots. These are the polar snow-caps; and it is 
fascinating to watch how, with 
perfect regularity, they melt 
during the Martian summer 
and are deposited again during 
the winter. The waxing and 
waning of the two pole-caps 
naturally alternate with each 
other, since it is summer in 
one hemisphere when it is 
winter in the other, and vice 
versa. In the winter the snow 
may cover an area over 3,000 
miles in diameter; by the end _ 
of the summer the cap has 
been reduced to only a few 
hundred miles in diameter, 
and sometimes, as in the case 
of the southern cap, it may 
disappear entirely. So you see 
the polar snows of Mars are 
but a feeble imitation of our 
own and cannot be more than 
a féw inches deep. 


The dark green areas of 
Mars are generally believed 
to be regions of vegetation. 
Their forms and outlines are 
more or less permanent; but 
the intensity and quality of 
this colour undergo marked 
variations. These changes 
appear in part to be seasonal: 
in spring the markings grow 
darker and greener and tend 
to overspread their normal 
boundaries; and in the autumn 
they fade. This strongly sug- 
gests the growth and decay 
of vegetation. From time to time other changes occur that 
are more difficult to explain. One or other of these large 
areas may suddenly be found to have undergone a striking 
metamorphosis; and the odd thing is that the change, after 
persisting for several seasons, tends ultimately to give place 
again to the original configuration. For example, in 1926 
when Mars approached us the dark region known. as the 
‘Lake of the Sun’ (though it is certainly not a lake) was found 
to have shifted its position and quite altered its shape. In 
1928 the change persisted. But when Mars returned in 1930 
the ‘Lake of the Sun’ had resumed its old-familiar shape and 
position. “ 

The rose-pink -background forming the greater part of the 
planet’s ‘surface owes its colour to a peculiarity in the rocks 
or soil of Mars; and the unchanging appearance ‘of these 
regions suggests that they are deserts. Now there is on Mars 
no open water of any appreciable extent. The planet, in fact, 
must be extremely short of water and is entirely dependent for 
it on the seasonal melting of its polar snows and on the trans- 
portation of the water-vapour therefrom via its atmosphere. 
‘About Mars’ atmosphere we have still a great deal to-learn. 
From the observation of the clouds which we occasionally see 
floating over the surface and from investigations of the absorp- 
tion and scattering of Jight by the Martian atmosphere astrono- 
mers have been led to the conclusion that the atmosphere is 
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Mars’ South Pole in 1909 


These drawings from the observatory of M. Jarry Desloges show how during the 
southern summer on Mars the snows at its south pole break up and melt away 


very 
lenser, and probably much less dense, than the air on top of 


Mount Everest... 


In recent years it has been possible to measure the tempera- : 
ture of Mars’ surface. The afternoon summer temperature in - 


the Martian tropics may reach that of a mild spring day in 
England; and even at the Poles the temperature in summer rises 
well above the freezing point. But in the winter and at night 
it must get excessively cold on Mars, he ats OP 
_ In 1877 the great Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli, discovered 
a number of dusky streaks crossing the rose-pink deserts of 
the planet. For convenience he called them canali, which 
simply means channels; and so far from believing them’ to be 
artificial structures, he did not even intend to imply that they 
were necessarily waterways. But certain sensation-mongers 
- carefully mistranslated — the 
word ‘canals’ and thus started 
the ridiculous controversy 
that has naturally — caused 
many rightminded people to 
regard the whole subject of 
Martian study with suspicion. 
Now there is no doubt at all 
about the existence of these 
dusky streaks and some. of 
the more conspicuous of them 
can be photographed. The 
only trouble is that a min- 
ority of observers see these 
streaks as lines of such narrow- 
ness and such geometrical 
smoothness as to preclude the 
possibility of their being natu- 
ral features of the surface. 
But the majority would agree 
with me in regarding such 
appearances as illusory; most 
of us see the so-called canals 
as quite broad dusky streaks 
by no means -geometrical or 
artificial in appearance. Pre- 
sumably their nature ‘is the 
- same as that of the large dark 
areas; thus they are probably 
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several hundred miles broad, 
extending into or across the 
deserts. é; Seige i 

One is always being asked, 
‘Is there any intelligent life on 
Mars?’ To this astronomy can 
give no answer. There is cer- 
tainly no astronomical .evi- 
dence in favour of it. The really interesting . question is 
whether there is any life at all on Mars. Now there is already 
a certain amount of reason for supposing there is vegetation 
on Mars; but we can only hope to get absolute proof. of 
this by being able to show beyond all doubt that the changes 
in the dark markings are definitely seasonal. 

But there is another line of attack on this problem. If it is 
ever possible to show by means of the spectroscope that there 
is definitely some oxygen in the atmosphere of the planet, that 
would be a point strongly in favour of vegetation. It is believed 
that free oxygen can only exist in a planet’s atmosphere if vege- 
tation is present. The oxygen would normally be combined 
with carbon to form carbon dioxide; but plants are able to 
remove the carbon from this combination and return the pure 
oxygen to the air. In this way our own supply of oxygen is con- 
tinually being replenished, otherwise we and the animals 


would gradually use it all up. But there is another continual _ 


drain on the supply of oxygen. For very slowly oxygen is 
combining with the iron in the rocks and forming a sort 
of. rust. over the earth’s surface. It. has been suggested 
that herein lies the secret of the ruddy colour of Mars 
which «is unique among the planets: the 


of the deserts may be a layer-of rust deposited from the oxy- 


gen of its-atmosphere—it may be the tell-tale colour of a dying 


world... - 


much more rarified than our own. It is certainly not 


tracts of vegetation, often . 


rose-pink colour — 
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= Verdi's Requiem Mass 


By FRANCIS TOYE 
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Verdi's Requiem Mass will be broadcast from the Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert at the Queen’s Hall tomorrow, 


=e April 4, in the Regional Programme 


HEN Verdi’s Requiem Mass was performed at 
the Leeds Festival last October several musicians 
: expressed the view that it was in fact the finest 
oe ae choral work of the nineteenth century.. At the 
___ time of writing my book on Verdi I should have hesitated to 
____ make such a claim, but now, knowing the Mass a great deal 
____ better than I did then, I think the claim to be perhaps justified. 
Doubtless Verdi could and would not have written the Mass 
as he did without the example of Berlioz, from whom he 
certainly must have borrowed the idea of the distant and 
____ invisible trumpets in particular, as well as many dramatic 
___ effects in general. Even, however, if we admit the greater 
originality of Berlioz’ Requiem, Verdi’s has other claims of 
equal moment. His choral writing is definitely superior and 
his instinct for effect even more sure. Comparison with 
_ Brahms’ German Requiem is less interesting because the two 
works are psychologically so different, but I would venture 
to claim that Verdi’s score is more subtle, more varied, and 
above all, more intense. Brahms himself, to whom the style 
_ must have been utterly alien, never doubted for one moment 
the genuine inspiration of Verdi’s music, and scoffed at Biilow 
for having failed to sense the genius that lay behind it. 
Whether the Requiem Mass be considered worthy of such 
superlative praise or not, most people afe now agreed in 
a ranking it among the world’s masterpieces. This must be a 
- new attitude; I much doubt whether, say, thirty years ago, 
- the majority of musicians would have admitted anything of the 
f kind. The growing esteem with which Verdi and his operas are 
now regarded is a source of great delight to me. Not even in 
. France does one often come across nowadays the sneering 
2 or patronising references to ‘popular jingles’, ‘barrel organs’ 
: and so on, that used to be the rule rather than the exception. 
As regards England, the operas have, of course, not come into 
their own as they have in Germany and Austria, for the very 
good reason that we have no opera houses to speak of. To be 
frank, moreover, I do not think that Verdi has acquired much 
new favour, even at the opera houses we have, such as 
Sadler’s Wells and’ Covent Garden. Indeed, the revival of 
interest in Rossini, whose light-heartedness appeals strongly 
to the English temperament, looks like going further. 
S But as regards the Requiem Mass, I should say that England 
= had done better than any other country in the world, Italy not 
excluded. There have been more frequent and, on the whole, 
better performances of it; public enthusiasm for it has in- 
creased ten-fold. In short, the re-valuation of the merits of the 
Mass is England’s particular contribution to the Verdi revival. 
Moreover, a very appropriate one, for we can in this country 
give first-rate performances of the Mass, except perhaps as 
regards some of the solo music, whereas we should be hard put 
to it, if left to our own resources, to do as well by the operas. 
When one has come fully to appreciate and understand 
something, it is always difficult to enter into the prejudices of a 
period when such understanding and appreciation were ex- 
-ceptional. For instance, a modern musician, who takes. the 
. excellence of Verdi’s Requiem for granted, cannot easily put 
_ himself into the position of a musician of nineteen hundred, 
_ when Verdi stood for everything that was vulgar and meretri- 
pe cious. Yet it is not difficult to explain the discrepancy. At that 
___ time it seems to have been considered almost impossible to 
= ‘combine admiration for Verdi and Wagner—and the Wag- 
nerians were then in the heyday of their strength. A few ardent 
admirers of Wagner, such as that now much under-rated 
_ musician, Sir Charles Stanford (who, by the by, had an 
___ especial admiration for this Mass), might think otherwise, but 
their attitude was wholly exceptional among the professionals; 
_ and the amateurs were worse. Then, on the other side, there 
__was the Brahms faction, also exceedingly powerful, to whom all 
_ nineteenth-century Italian music was, ipso facto, second-rate. 
ppneniably, these and nether millstones, Verdi 
stood little chance. Some of the operas might, at a pinch, pass 


muster as agreeable entertainments, but a work such as the 
Mass, which set liturgical words to music and demanded treat- 
ment as serious as that accorded to Brahms’ Requiem or 
Wagner’s “Tristan”, simply had no chance at all. Moreover, it 
trod on the toes of the peculiar Victorian conception of ‘sacred 
music’, which was by no means extinct at the beginning of the 
century. 

At the very outset of its career the theatricalism of Verdi’s 
Mass was a stumbling-block to many, objections to it being 
raised even in some contemporary Italian criticisms. Its most 
famous adversary was, of course, Biilow. Biilow behaved in the 
most offensive manner, for he went to the length of publishing 
a notice in the paper that he was not present at the first per- 
formance and had mot come to Milan to hear Verdi’s music. 
As is well known, Biilow consequently recanted and became 
one of the most fervent admirers of the Mass. 


Facts that have since transpired do not show Biilow’s 
original action in a very pretty light, for it would now seem to 
be at least probable that he acted as he did from pique at having 
failed to be appointed director of the Milan Conservatoire 
and conductor at La Scala. A wave of mania for everything 
German was. sweeping the north of Italy at the time. The 
‘intelligentsia’ of Milan, who apparently were as enthusiastic 
about the German pianist as their successors in London and 
New York have since been about other German pianists, were 
working to get him these appointments. Many Italians, how- 
ever, Verdi and Ricordi among them, successfully opposed the 
scheme—which would provide a complete explanation of the 
otherwise inexplicable rancour manifested by Bilow against 
the Mass, its composer and its publisher. Perhaps we Verdians 
have forgiven Biilow a little too easily.. 

Still, whether Biilow’s motives were pure or not, his opinions 
were undoubtedly shared by many people in many countries. 
They failed to realise that the composer, linked, as Verdi had 


been all his life, with the theatre, could not do otherwise than 


write in terms of the theatre. Not to have done so would have 
been a mark of insincerity, not of sincerity. They did not know, 
as we now know, that Verdi was an exceptionally keen student 
and fanatical admirer of Palestrina, that he was perfectly 
capable, had he so wished, of writing a Mass in the ancient 
style. To them he was the composer of “Trovatore’ and 
‘Traviata’ and of a strange new Egyptian opera called ‘Aida’, 
which most of them had not heard, electing to write a Mass in 
memory of an Italian writer who was to most of them little 
more than a name. In view of these facts, not to mention the 
European tour of the Mass in somewhat theatrical fashion, 
I do not feel at all inclined to blame its contemporaries for 
approaching it with some suspicion. Critical opinion in nine- 
teen hundred should have known better, but an explanation 
of, if not an excuse for, its blindness has already been provided. 


As we are dealing with misconceptions about the Mass, per- 
haps one more may be noted. Everybody knows that Verdi, 
when Rossini died, planned a Requiem Mass to commemorate 
him, for which the principal Italian composers, himself in- 
cluded, should write the music. The project never materialised, 
but Verdi had written his own contribution, the concluding 
Libera me. It is usually taken for granted that all the rest of the 
music was composed after he had decided on a Requiem Mass 
in honour of Manzoni. This is not the case. It is clear from his 
correspondence with a certain critic, who after the fiasco of the 
Rossini Mass had written to urge him to complete the music 
himself, that he had already sketched, at any rate, the Kyrze 
and the Dies irae. So only four numbers out of seven, and those 
not perhaps the best, can be ascribed entirely to his emotion 
at the death of the man whom, in his own words, he had 
‘venerated like a saint’. Not that the fact makes any difference. 
Every page of the Mass bears an imprint of an emotional sin- 
cerity rarely met with in the history of music. It remains one of 


the world’s masterpieces of expressiveness. 


so far north. ~- 


he encountered the 
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foundering in twenty-five minutes off the northern .end of 
Baffin Island, nearly 500 miles north of the Arctic -Circle, 
I established a small trading company there with which I was_ 


" intimately connected for ten years. My first trading station 


was’on Bylot Island, 25 miles north of Baffin Island, which 


- is the fourth largest island in the world, 201,000 square miles ~ 


in extent and one of-the great group which comprise Canada’s 
‘most northerly possessions. The first tribes I met there were 
semi-primitive; that is to say, though they had abandoned the 
use of the bow and arrow for modern rifles, and used the white 
ghan’stoolsandutehs <2. ko OI A a 
sils, they still wore 
their native clothing © 
—sealskin in the 
‘summer and cariboo 
skin in the winter— 
ate only meat or fish, 
and held to their 
ancient pagan be- 
liefs, for no mission- 
aries had then been 


.. Two of the com- 
monest fallacies re- — 
garding the Eskimos 
are that they smear. 
their bodies with 
blubber and sleep in 
winter in their fur 
clothes. Both are 
ridiculous errors for, 
if such was the 
Eskimo’s practice, he 
would inevitably 
freeze to death when 


normal winter tem- 
peratures far below 


~ zero in which he 


lives and hunts for half the year. In his igloo, or snow 
house, when he turns in for the night, the Eskimo does so 
naked, and his busy little wife, after turning inside-out 
his undergarments of cariboo skin and his cariboo stockings 
and carefully drying them over the blubber lamp, rolls them 
into a pillow with her own before snuggling down beside her 
mate in the same birthday state. Although the Eskimos of 
northern Baffin Island had. been in contact with white men 
for over a hundred years—for in the middle of last century as 
many as sixty whaling vessels would ply their trade in Davis 
Straits and along the east coast of Baffin Island—they re- 
tained, when I first knew them, most of their primitive habits 
and mode of life. 5 ; Bete. 

My first winter journey was with an Eskimo and his wife 
across the inlet from my trading station, and about 100 miles 
down from the Baffin Island coast. It was in the dark month, 
December, and bitterly cold. We returned, accompanied by. 

"an old man, his wife and a sixteen-year-old girl, with their own 
sled and dog team. On the third day of our homeward journey 
it was intensely cold, probably 50 degrees below zero. At the 
entrance to the inlet my man decided we could go straight to 
my station across the new ice, instead of making a detour 
involving a further 30 miles up the inlet where we had travelled 
on the outward journey. We were soon travelling over young 
black ice, as new sea ice is called, very wet underfoot, and as 
it became worse my man walked ahead of the sled prodding 


_ the ice as he went with his lance. If the lance went through by 


"J VERY traveller and explorer who has associated with - 
4 the primitive or semi-primitive Eskimos of the Canadian _ 
~ ¥ northland has sung their praises, and the man who has 

ad failed ‘to like these cheerful, courageous, resourceful | 
little people after he has lived with them and shared their hard- — 
‘ships would be a very churlish fellow. After ‘an effort which _ 
‘ended in disaster, my ship being crushed in the ice and — 


‘hundred fathoms of water below you, and a t 


‘skin: We got my man’s sled on a firm 


Eskimo at the entrance to his igloo ; rae 
Illustrations reproduced by permission of the Governor and Committee of the Hudson's Bay Co. 


I had lashed on to the sled half-an-hour earlier. 
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its own weight, the ice was unsafe, he explained. It 
did this. Thin sea ice, unlike fresh water ice, is ve 
bends under your foot, but at ten miles from 
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not pleasant to travel over. I, green at the gi 


‘scared, for’it was soon obvious that the: men were becomin 
“much - worried. Presently the sled © following ours. 


through under one runner and the old woman an 
-were thrown off and fell through the ice. My man 
and helped to pull them out, but both women were 
led ona ‘piece of 
girl, chattering with cold, came to us. Fortunat 
down canvas-covered blanket was roped along t 
‘sled: The girl stripped: off all her clothes, and I wrap 
in my blanket, and she lay on the top of the sled 


-Jashings replaced lightly over her. By this time she was num > 


and quite stupefied. I thought she might die there, so cold 


~ was her: body. The 
next half-hour was 
-a horrible night- 


I- could” press “my 
toe through’ the soft 


fathoms and a tide 
running’, sang in my 
- brain as I shuffled 
along, with my legs 
wide apart, imitating 
the others. The 


ing, ‘I am afraid, I 
am afraid’, and 
sobbed as she 
walked. The night 
‘was dark, moonless, 
and still. Overhead 
myriads of stars glit- 
tered coldly in the 
indigo sky. At last 
we saw in the dim 
darkness. the white, 


left, and which meant 
Kee - safety, but between 
us and it was ‘a lane of such thin ice we could not cross 


it. Following it for what seemed an age, my man pre-— 
sently called a halt and felt his way gingerly over it till he 


stood on firm ice. I followed him. He then explained that 
when he called the dogs they would bring the sled with a run, 
and I must stand on the firm ice and seize it, as it would be 
sure to break through as it reached the thicker ice. He moved 
off and began to call: Aie! Aie! nanoo, nanoo (Look! look! a 
bear, a bear!) and the dogs replied with yelps and howls. A 


boy who was returning with us started the sled off, and as it — 


- 


approached me over the thin ice it was preceded by a consid- — 


~ ice. ‘Two hundred — 


woman kept moan; 


snow-covered firm — 
ice we had so rashly 
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erable wave, looking in the darkness exactly as if it were water. 
The sled hit the firm ice with a bump, the tail-end sunk. 


through on the impact, and I seized the fore-end and hung on 
like grim death, while the dogs strained to get to their master, 


who was still shouting ‘a bear! a bear!’ to them somewhere out 
in the darkness. The boy and the woman shuffled across at — 


another place, and the three of us managed to hold the sled 
from slipping back and finally hauled it up to safety on the 
sound ice, with the help of the dogs. I had been afraid the gir 


would roll off, but as she made no sound I thought she was 
dead. I undid the lashings and took a look at her unde! my 


blanket. To my amazement she was sound asleep. I slipped 
my hand over her recently ice-cold body and she was warm. 
It seemed incredible that this.glowingly warm sleepi 1 
could be the same as the frozen, benumbed, stupefied 
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Where civilisation has come to the Eskimos: unloading cargo on the shores of the Hudson Strait 


We reached my station at three in the morning, and I 
thankfully turned in for some sleep. At eleven or so my man 
came in and called me outside. We walked over to the high 
bank a quarter of a mile from my house and he pointed across 
the water, to the scene of our night’s travel. All the young 
black ice on which we had spent so many anxious hours had 
disappeared, and with my glass I could see the little waves 
lapping against the thick snow-covered ice where we had 
found safety. My man laughed heartily. ‘We were just in 
time’, he said cheerfully. “While you slept, all the new ice 
went out as the wind got up’. To an Eskimo a miss is always 
as good as a mile. 

In the early summer of one year I took a boy named Panig- 
pah and his young wife, In-noya, down the coast about 120 
miles over the sea ice to drive my dog sled, and make my 
camping comfortable. Only the exceptional white man can 
make such a journey without native help. I am not one. The 
snow had melted off the ice, the dogs were well fed, strong 
and eager, and we would pitch our little tent early at night in 
the bright sunshine of the midnight sun, while the boy would 
go off to stalk a seal hauled out on the ice and sleeping, and I 
and the girl would go to the ice edge at the open sea to wait 
for an incautious seal to put his head up nearby, or to shoot 
edible sea-birds with a .22 rifle. Occasionally, a great Green- 
land whale could be seen blowing far out to sea, or a herd of 
white whales would pass, making a soft ‘pough pough’, as 
they blew. Gulls and kittiwakes wheeled and screamed in the 
brilliant sunshine, and the snow-covered mountains behind 
my trading station at seventy or eighty miles away looked in- 
credibly near in the soft clear air of the Arctic summer. So 
enjoyable was the journey under these conditions that- we 
loitered longer than we should have done. By the time we 
returned, the ice was becoming very wet, great cracks in to- 
wards the land forced us to make long detours, and my boy 
urged the dogs to greater efforts so that we might get back to 
the trading station before the ice went out. I trusted entirely 
to his judgment as to whether the inlet we had to cross to the 
station would be safe. In-noya expressed her doubts, but the 
boy laughed at them. 

We arrived to within four miles of my station to find open 
water between us and the shore. Nor was this the worst. The 
cracks in the sea-ice had been increasing all day, and after 
reaching the nearest possible point to the land, my boy 
climbed a small hummock and gave a cry of alarm. ‘See, see!’ 
he called out, ‘the ice has broken behind us and we are 
adrift’. I fired several signal shots, and presently through my 


Ross telescope I could see a few people struggling with a 
heavy whale boat which had been hauled up on the land for. 
winter. I gave the glass to In-noya. ‘All women’, she said 
briefly; ‘the men are away far up the inlet hunting narwhal’. 
A wide lane of water now separated us from the landfast ice, 
over which we had come, and under the fierce summer sun 
the ice was rapidly disintegrating. I realised too late that my 
boy had gambled on our being seen approaching, and a boat 
put off to fetch us. On this assumption he had gone to the 
furthest edge of the ice, which was, as it proved, an extremely 
rash thing to do. Two hours passed, and the little party were 
still struggling with the boat on some shore ice, only with 
immense efforts able to move it at all. We were within 15 miles 
of where I had lost my ship on my first Arctic voyage, and 
near the scene of the December sled-journey I have just de- 
scribed. The old superstition, ‘look out for the third accident— 
it is always the worst’, drummed in my head insistently, and, 
in spite of the hot sunshine, the water looked cold, and lonely, 
and deep. Panig-pah flung himself down on the sled and wept 
bitterly, saying over and over again, ‘We are dead, we are dead’; 
but In-noya was of stouter stuff and did not utter a whimper, 
keeping her dark eyes steadily on the struggling party with 
the boat. Presently I handed her the telescope. ‘The boat is in 
the water’, I said, ‘and they are getting out the oars’. She looked 
quietly around before using it. “They must be quick’, she 
remarked, ‘the ice will not last much longer’. It would be an 
hour’s row at least, and every few minutes it seemed that our 
floe was getting smaller and disintegrating more rapidly, the 
water lapping further and further over the edges. 

It was one of the longest hours I ever spent. Panig-pah lay 
face down on the sled, but In-noya stood sturdily up never 
taking her dark eyes off the distant boat. At last it reached us, 
and by that time the ice was so rotten we had to take the 
greatest care lest it collapsed and flung us all into the water 
when they came alongside. The boat was manned by five 
women. One was In-noya’s gallant old mother, who had 
fiercely urged the others on to their immense efforts, another 
was an old and feeble woman, and a third, a young woman, 
who gave birth to a healthy baby twenty-four hours after our 
rescue. I later followed the track of the heavy boat this weak 
and feeble crew had hauled over the soft shore-ice, and mar- 
velled how they had managed to move it at all. A few hours 
after we landed, the ice had disappeared for eight or ten miles 
from the shore. 

When some of the men returned next day from their hunt- 
ing, they rated Panig-pah soundly for going out on to such 
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_ WHETHER JAPAN HAS legally ceased to be a Member of the League _ 


today is rather doubtful. In order to resign one’s membership, 
one has not only to give two years’ notice—which Japan has 
done—but also to satisfy the rest of the members that one has 
fulfilled all one’s international engagements. The reason why 


' Japan gave notice two years ago was that the League Assembly 


had then just declared, unanimously, that Japan had broken 
several most important international engagements in doing what 
she has done to China. $¥ aS Sts 
- However, that is perhaps a question for the lawyers. In 
practice, Japan left the League three-and-a-half years ago when 
she took the law into her own hands and made war in China in 
all but name. Since then, Japan has replaced the Chinese adminis- 
tration in the four north-eastern Provinces of China by the so- 
called Empire of Manchukuo. We and the other members of the. 
League, as well as the United States and Russia, have refused to 
recognise Manchukuo, though we have not been able to undo the 
accomplished fact. Now, is that all, or are there other chapters: 
to come? It is worth noticing that Japan’s military action on the: 
Asiatic mainland and her breach with the countries belonging 
to the League are two parts of a wider policy that hasa naval side 
as well, for you will remember that at the beginning of the year 
_ Japan gave notice that she did not intend to renew the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty of 1922. pees to . 
» The truth is that the Japanese, with their rapidly growing 
population, fee] that up till now they have not been given a fair 


. deal by the rest of the world. They have first been shut out from 
colonising the empty countries round the Pacific, and they are — 


now; like the rest of us, being shut out by the policy that we are 
all now following, from earning their living by selling their goods 


in the world market. They want a New Deal; and they evidently 


mean to be as strong as they can, and they are not going to shrink 
from taking a high line. (Remember that Japan’s half of the 
world includes not only China, but Australia, New Zealand, 


California, British Columbia, Hong Kong, the Philippines, ~ 
Singapore, and the East Indies.) Japan has a case; but two 


wrongs do not make a right. It is no solution for Japan. to take 


it out of China; as a matter of fact she cannot really find in China _ 
the market that she wants. The question is whether we can all — 


help Japan to satisfy her needs in the world market in exchange 
for her renewed co-operation in a system of collective security 
in which people do not help themselves by force. - 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE _ 


pane Tielman Roos $ j = 7 


Se: - .._. Broadcast on March 28 


L THINK I can most aptly describe Tielman Roos as the ‘de Wet” 


of post-Boer War politics in South Africa, for most of you will 
still remember with a lingering affection the old Boer. General 
whose exploits rang through the world.a generation ago. Roos, 
on the political battleground, was as brilliant in his methods of 
attack, as elusive, as puckish as the old Boer General, who 
managed to evade defeat and capture from an overwhelming 
enemy until the very end of the epic struggle of his people. _ 


> Yet yesterday Ti 


And then I noticed another thing about - 
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colleagues can tell of him have now passed into tra 
_ Then in 1912 he leapt into political leadership 
present Prime Minister, General Hertzog, broke aw 
old Commander-in-Chief in the field, General Botha. ] 
with him into the wilderness to lead the Republican party in 
Transvaal. All through those years we knew him as “The Lion 
of. the Nort’. 6) 8 Fee S ta Pent. 
- From 1912 onwards through the Great War to 1924 South ee 
Africa passed through the bitterest period of its history, when 
men hated one another for their convictions, when civil war 
swept through the land in the hard and uncompromising atmo- 
sphere of racial and political strife. 
ielman Roos died the most beloved man in 
South Africa, and no hearts among his own people are more sore 
than those of his English friends who once fought against him so 
bitterly. For it is the paradox of his life that Roos, known as the 
Disrupter, Roos the Racialist, became Roos the Peacemaker ize 
before he died. And the explanation of that paradox isthat,more 
than any man I have known, he combined with all the brilliance | ae 
of his mind the qualities of unconquerable humour, of friendly 
impishness and of affection—those qualities which, like the kind is 
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word, ‘turneth away the wrath of enemies’... 


“Tt is as the Peacemaker that all South Afr 
remember him. — % males 
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— The Boat Race — 


- Broadcast on March 30. 


Ne 


Tue Boat RACE Is next Saturday, and those of you who go __ 
and have a look at it will see that Oxford and Cambridge are 


are divided into two camps—those who believe in orthodox, or 


Cambridge did a very good last-minute in their course yester- aT AS 


to go flip-flap, backwards-forwards, rather like stroppi 


a typically new-style thing by what is 
‘blade in’—that is, he rows the first part | 
and his. blade is actually moving when it 


whole stroke looks like a single motion 


_actions: and when he comes to the finish of the 
_ is no marked drop with his | y extract the 
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Model of a block of flats which the Leeds Corporation proposes to erect in the Marlborough Street clearance area 


water—the hands are drawn home to the trunk of the body, 
rowed round the turn, and out comes the blade. 

Now, take Sutcliffe—the Oxford stroke. He was at school at 
Shrewsbury, was taught to row by Mr. Kitchin, and is a 
thoroughly old-style oarsman, He getshis blade moving by com- 
bining leg work and body swing—and by body swing I mean the 
opening up of the angle between the trunk of the body and the 
thighs, as the slide, driven by the legs, moves towards the back 
stop during the rowing of the stroke. Sutcliffe doesn’t row his 
blade in like Bristow, but gets into the water where he reaches 
to, and in addition there is a pronounced beginning and a 
definite finish to the stroke, which makes his rowing look rather 
more clean-cut, rigid and determined than Bristow’s, whose 
actions appear smoother and rather more blurred and undefined. 

To sum up: the old style believe that there is a right way and 
wrong way of applying the maximum power in rowing, while the 
new style say that if you concentrate entirely on driving the 
blade, the legs and body will automatically find the best way of 
doing it. 

Now you probably want to know which style is most effective. 
Well, that’s a very difficult’ thing to answer;and whichever way 
the race goes next Saturday, we shan’t be very much the wiser. 
Both sides claim, of course, that their ‘style is faster, and I 
wouldn’t think of disagreeing with either. 

Now you probably know that Peter Haig Thomas, the old 
Cambridge Blue, who has coached. the last ten Cambridge 
crews, is this year coaching Oxford. A few days ago when I saw 
him at Putney, I said to him: ‘Peter, do you consider this Boat 
Race a battle of styles?’: He said:. “Yes, I suppose it is, isn’t it?’ 
—and then he thought a second, and said: ‘I don’t know if it 
really is; Laurie and Wilson are, after all, the backbone of the 
Cambridge crew, and they were taught their rowing by orthodox 
coaches’. Peter then made rather a good remark; he said: ‘After 
all, you know, and I know, that it doesn’t really matter so much 
in what style you row, so long as you all do the same thing, and 
all do it together’. 


In a very interesting letter from Steve Fairbairn—who, you 
probably know, is the big noise of the new stylists—he writes: 
“Style is effect, but “styles” are bad and perfectly awful’. Further 
he says: ‘Making the bodies show or the boat go—therein lies the 
real difference in styles’. On Thursday I met the Cambridge 
coaches, Archie Nesbit and Charles Rew, on the steps of the 
London Rowing Club, and tackled them on the subject of 
styles. Both of them seemed slightly embarrassed and looked 
extremely boyish and bashful. They then said that they thought 
they were orthodox and other people weren’t. Now I think I am 
right in saying the word’ orthodox’ is derived from a Greek and a 
Latin word, which when used together, mean ‘right teaching’. 
I realised at once that they were perfectly entitled to regard 
their methods as right teaching, and their answer left little more 
to be said. 

Well, whatever happens next Saturday, those of us who have 
followed this year’s Boat Race training have really had our 
money’s worth, I can’t remember a year in which the critics 
have wavered and changed their minds-so often. On Thursday 
Oxford did quite a good course considering how recently they 
had changed their order, and their power seems to have returned 
with their rhythm. Cambridge ‘rowed their last course yester- 


day, and in slower conditions put up a slower time, though 
they were not rowing at full pressure all over. All the same, one 
couldn’t help thinking that they had gone back a little: they 
looked just a little stale and tired. Which is it going to be? In 
what I think will be a very tight race, I. expect Cambridge. to 
get home first, because they may be able to show a bit more 
fire and dash. That’s my prophecy—but, as an Oxford man, 
I can’t tell you how much I hope I’m wrong! 
G. O. NICKALLS 


Leeds Vies with Vienna 


Broadcast from Leeds on March 30 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW ONCE came to Leeds, and when he was asked 
what he thought of this great city, he replied: ‘It ought to.be 
burnt down’. We local patriots thought that was a very good 
joke: but Mr. Shaw was partly right, and if you visited some 
quarters of the town today, and saw the seared blank spaces made, 
you might think we had begun to act on his peremptory advice. 

The City Council decided last year to demolish 30,000 houses 
and to build 30,000 new dwellings—in 74 years, at an estimated 
cost of £12 millions. That, of course, for a city with a population 
under half-a-million, is a gigantic scheme; it is twice as big as the 
next biggest in the North—that of Manchester. I am told that if 
the bricks to be used in Leeds were to be placed end to end, they 
would reach 2} times round the world; and if the staircases were 
put one on top of the other, the top step would be 40 miles above 
the ground—eight times higher than Mount Everest. And I dare- 
say that if you put all the political arguments on the scheme to- 
gether, most of them would end in thin air. 

Just now we are watching closely what is happening -on 
Quarry Hill. Here, in one of the very poor quarters not far from 
the centre of the town, is to be a big block of flats which, it is 
claimed, will outvie Vienna. Here will be housed, in time, 
eight hundred families under one roof. They will have scores of 
bathrooms, their own swimming-pool, a laundry and shops, 
pram and bicycle shelters, playgrounds and gardens. Most places 
are used to the spectacle of houses with a pram at one corner and 
a dustbin at the other—but this block of flats will be unique, so 
far as this country is concerned, in being without a dustbin. 
There is to be a shoot in each flat, and down this shoot all house- 
hold refuse, including ashes, will be tipped. The refuse will fall 
to a series of underground tanks, and drawn by immensely 
powerful suction fans towards its final disposal station. The idea 
comes from Paris. These -homes, though built without any 
knick-knacks, will be luxury indeed to those who have lived in 
our condemned areas, and have never hoped to escape from 
them, but have just lived there like frogs in a well. 

Another development is due on Monday, when what is called 
‘differential renting’, which applies to our recently built Corpor- 
ation houses, will be extended in effect to all municipal houses in 
Leeds. The author of the scheme, the Rev. Charles Jenkinson, 
has adopted a minimum subsistence standard based on the 
British Medical Association’s- report on malnutrition. Those 
whose income is very smiall will pay no rent. Subsidies are not 
passéd on indiscriminately to the tenants, as they used to be, but 
all go into a pool: if a tenant can pay what is called the ‘economic 
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rent, he must do so. Some tenants are paying now 5s. more than 
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they did before, and the rent relief they used to get is now going 
to those considered to need it most. There is much political con- 
troversy on this principle, but there is also unanimous agreement 
that we needed a really big scheme to sweep away the foul dwel- 
lings that are such a dreadful legacy from other days. 

; eens, Ps W. L. ANDREWS | 


The Talmud 


Broadcast on March 26 when the first eight volumes of the first 
complete translation of the Babylonian Talmud were published 
Tue Tatmup, which is a Hebrew word meaning study, is a 
vast book, or collection of books, unlike any other_in the world. 
It is written by a thousand authors, Rabbis and laymen, and 


~ composed over a period of a thousand years. It is on the one hand 


a code of law, and on the other a collection of jurisprudence, 
homilies, philosophy and legends. It contains the oral law which 
Jewish tradition holds to have been given with the written law 


of Moses, And it contains also the interpretations which the © 


‘People of the book’ put upon the words of the Bible from the 
fifth century B.c. to the fifth century A.D. For hundreds of years 
the law and the interpretations were handed down by word of 


mouth from teacher to scholar. Memories were better in those ” 


times because men had not printed books. At the beginning 
of the third century a great Rabbi in Palestine put together in 
some kind of order the legal parts of the tradition in a book 
called the Mishnah, or repetition. = 
That collection became the basis of endless commentary and 
discussion in the Schools of the Jews, both in Palestine and in 
Babylon or Mesopotamia. The commentary, known as the 
Gemorrah or completion, was handed down again orally. 
from generation to generation, growing and growing, till the 
sixth-century. Then it was compiled to preserve it intact. There 
are two compilations: one made in the schools of Palestine, the 
other, more complete, in the schools ‘of Babylon. The Mishnah 
is in Hebrew; the language of the rest of the Talmud is in large 
part Aramaic, which was the tongue spoken by the Apostles. 
The present translation will bring the Talmud within the 
reach of a large number, and those who study it seriously will 
find there the broad purpose to penetrate the whole of life with 
religion and the sense of law. Yet it can never be a popular 
book; it is too bafflingly concise, and at the same time too 
discursive: Selections of its stories and parables are for the 
many; the book itself is for the earnest scholar of Jewish thought 
in the early centuries. PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


Gas and Its Uses 
IT WOULD BE A VIVIDLY interesting but over-long task to tell the 
tale of the development of gas-lighting from the yellow flaring 
light which our grandparents deemed so brilliant, to the soft 
white light which results from the remarkable discovery by 
Welsbach in the eighteen-eighties that certain mineral sub- 
stances when heated glowed brightly with just the light that is 
kindest to the human eye. It is these minerals which coat our 


_ gas-mantles. 


~ Before, however, I make an attempt to present to you one or 
two pictures of the modern industry, I must say a word con- 
cerning the basis of your payment for the gas which we use in 
our homes. There are, I believe, quite a number of good folk 


who say, ‘A cubic foot I understand, but what are these therms 


for which I pay large sums of money?’ Well, you pay for what 
you really want in your gas, which is energy. A cubic foot of air 
has little value as a source of heat—it is not the volume of the 
supply with which we are primarily concerned, but the capacity 
of the volume to supply us with heat energy. Now our unit of 


heat, the British thermal unit, is the heat required to raise a 


pound of water through one degree Fahrenheit. This is a 
small unit, and necessitates our dealing in very large numbers— 
much as if we were to express the distance between London and. 


York in inches. Let us take a large unit—a hundred thousand . 


of these smaller measures in fact, and call it a therm. So that, 
nearly enough for our purpose, a therm is the quantity of heat 
energy required to raise five hundredweight of water from 
freezing to boiling point. rise 

A chart of the output of gas by acompany looks something like 


the temperature chart of a patient with a rocketing temperature, — 


The first busy peak of the day is shown when household inhabit- 
ants get out of bed, After the demands of the breakfast cookers 


come’ those of the factories and workshops, and on Mondays 


\ 


those of the 
reflect all these d 


_and sea-colliers, to the retort house. Think of the coke pouring _ 


ng copper. The peak 
emands. Additional p 
midday and evening meals and of the demands for lighting : 
takes forty to fifty million cubic feet of gas to cook London’s — 
Sunday dinner, and the industry treats each year some sixteen 
million tons of coal, yielding 270,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. _ a 
_ Yet again; follow the coal from the pithead into railway trucks - 
<7 


from the retort house and of the gaspassing through various pro- 

cesses of purification till it burns in the steady white light we 
know so well. Think of the by-products that are extracted in =~ 
the purification processes. Creosote preserves the garden fence; — ed 
tar preserves a firm and dustless road stirface; the painton the = 


_ house is thinned with naphtha; the electric bell is actuated bya 


dry battery containing sal-ammoniac; the window curtains Owe 
their colours to coal tar dyes; the bakelite ashtray owes its exist- ~ — 
ence to chemical substances found in coal tar; sulphate of = 
ammonia fertilises the farmer’s. fields; aspirin, smelling salts, 
disinfectants, moth balls, and such odd things as red ink and 
sheep dip find themselves owing a debt to the gas industry. 
We live, it has been said, by taking in one another’s washing. 


_ If we consider not only the direct work done for the gas industry, 2 
- but the thousand and one industries which it indirectly affects, é 


I think we must agree that gas contributes a goodly share to the 
washing which some of us take in.” : hae 
Nae Ss : Dr. ALLAN FERGUSON 


Jubilee Broadcast Plans 


THOUGH THE BROADCAST arrangements for Jubilee week are still = 
in their preliminary stages, the B.B.C. is able to announce that 
several events have now been definitely fixed. ety 

On. Sunday, May 5, there will be a special service in the 


Concert Hall of Broadcasting House. The Archbishop of Can-. 


terbury will be the preacher, and the Moderator-Designate of 
the Church of Scotland (Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang) and the — 
Moderator of the Federal Council of Evangelical Free Churches _ 


-(Rev. Dr. S. M. Berry) will take part in the service. Music will 


be provided by the London Symphony Orchestra, chorus and 
voluntary chorus, Dr. Adrian Boult conducting, and an anthem, 
composed for the occasion by Sir Walford Davies, will be sung. 
On the same day there will be a performance of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V’. : ; ae 
The Thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s on May 6, Accession 
Day, will be the subject of a special broadcast. The route from 
Temple Bar to the Cathedral will be wired, so as to enable two 
commentators to describe the scene as Their Majesties approach — . 
the Cathedral; but for this broadcast the commentary will be 
reduced to a minimum, and listeners will be given a sound- 
picture supported by brief descriptions from eye-witnesses. 
Microphones will be placed so as to enable listeners to hear the _ 
cheers of spectators almost continuously from Aldwych to St. — 
Paul’s. The entire service will be broadcast, and Their Majesties? 
departure will be described from the west facade of the Cathe- 
dral. ~ sa a Re caie glare ee 
On the evening of May 6 there will be a special Jubilee pro- 
gramme, composed by Dr. Harold Temperley and Laurence 
Gilliam, who were jointly responsible for last year’s ‘Twenty - 
Years Ago’ programme. It will consist of a review of the twenty- 
five years of the King’s reign, with special reference to His A 
Majesty’s social and constitutional activities, and will end with 
messages of loyal greeting to the King from the various parts of 
the Empire. Gr are 
The King will then address the people of the Empire froma _ 
room in Buckingham Palace. The microphone will be installed 
in a room on the ground floor overlooking the Palace gardens, 
and His Majesty is expected to speak for about three minutes. 
Later in the evening Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s speech following 
the banquet of the Royal Society of St. George will be relayed 
from the Connaught Rooms. : : 
The King will be heard a second time on May 9, when he 
goes to Westminster Hall to receive a loyal address from 
members of the Lords and Commons; and on Sunday morning, —__ 


ie 


May 12, a service will be relayed from St. George’s Chapel, 


Windsor. In the afternoon Canon A. C. Deane, Chaplain to His _ 
Majesty, will broadcast a talk on ‘Church and King’, andinthe __ 
evening the usual service will be relayed from St. Martin-in-the- _ 


Fields. It will, of course, be concerned with the Jubilee, as 


May 12 is the official date on which thanksgiving services are a8 


= 
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to be held in the churches. The address will be given by the 
Rey. Pat McCormick, Sate een 


* Erihout liberty ees can be no true moral progress. Force 
cannot convert. 


Choice v. Coercion 
_~ This illustrates from experience the importance of choosing 
___ between right and wrong or between wisdom and folly as con- 
_ trasted with doing right under coercion. The moral distinction 
_ is obviously great. An animal may be trained to do what is wise 
or right, but it exercises no moral choice. A human being has 
_ this power of moral choice, and liberty is thus seen to be the 
- condition of making progress from the animal to the perfect 
or divine. Perfection would always prefer the right and wise. 
But, while human nature is imperfect, it is plain that complete 
liberty cannot be allowed. Bad men will commit crimes; 
foolish men will do what is disastrous, not only to themselves, 
___ but to others. Accordingly there must be restraint and coercion. 
___ The important thing is to realise that such restraint and coer- 
__cion is a hindrance to an essential element in human progress, 
and that therefore every restraint, even when necessary or 
expedient, must be regretted as unfavourable to human charac- 
ter and retarding the progress of mankind. Restraint and coer- 
cion must be imposed when the evil to be avoided, or the 
good to be obtained, is sufficient to outweigh the injury to the 
development of human character. But there is always, even at 
the best, loss as well as gain; and when, on a balance, restraint 
and coercion are seen to be necessary, we should always come 
to the decision. with regret, and look forward to a future when 
restraint can be put aside and full liberty restored. 
_ But we must distinguish between restraint and guidance. 
_ Even if human nature were perfect, it may lack knowledge, 
* and then the guidance of the abler or the better informed will 
be advantageous and should be given and obeyed; moreover, 
the growing complication of human affairs involves more and 
more organisation, and for organisation this guidance is, and 
always will be, indispensable. Yet here, too, there is danger. 
_ Even in respect to guidance and where there is no coercion 
there is the risk of weakening character by diminishing self- 
reliance. People readily get into the habit of being guided and 
of not exercising their own faculties, until they almost lose the 
power of such exercise. Then if any occasion arises when 
> guidance fails them, either. because the circumstances are 
____ beyond the wisdom and knowledge of the guiding authority, 
or because the guidance cannot reach those who need it, their 
weakened natures find no help in themselves, and they are 
impotent in the face of difficulty and disaster. Yet, though it 
tempts to weakness, guidance does not, like coercion, over- 
throw liberty, and the free man has it in his own hands to save 
himself from the weakening effect of guidance, and by free 
choice and experience to grow strong and wise. If these truths 
are neglected, and the character of individuals weakened by a 
constantly growing control on the part of the State, the whole 
community will gradually become weakened, since, after all, 
it is composed of individuals, and as it grows weaker it will be 
less and less easy to select the indispensable guides and 
governors with capacity enough to exercise the powers of con- 
h trol. Individual liberty is the life-blood of the State, and to 
; _ Corrupt it is to infect the body politic with blood poisoning or 
anzmia. 


Ie Democracy May Beget Dictatorships— 

_ -~—-- What form of government, it may be asked, is the best t to 
_ safeguard these precious conditions of liberty which matter so 
much to the character of man? It used to be thought that a 
democratic system, though attended. by some obvious draw- 
backs, had this great advantage, that it safeguarded liberty. 
_ And as contrasted with other forms of government it certainly 


even under democratic conditions there are great dangers to 
- liberty. We shall be mistaken if we do not observe that the 
dictatorships which have risen in the last few years in various 
‘nations originate in democracy. A modern Dictator may be a 


ru ing by the accep’ ted claim of divine right. On the contrary, he 
is usually, if not ba inearabts: placed in charge of the government | 
his country by the consent and approbation of the people. 


_ stands first in that respect. But it has become apparent that, 


despot, but he is not the same kind of despot as an absolute King | 
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In this sense he rules by a democratic title; he governs in the 
name of the people and because it is in fact their will that he 
should govern. It is true that that approbation may be with- 
drawn from him and that nevertheless, by the powers of the 
State, its armed forces and the like, he may maintain his 
authority when it is no longer the will of the people that he 
should. Such a thing might happen, though I do not think 
that in recent experience any instance of it can be given. But it 
is at any rate quite certain that by the will of the people a form 
of government which may leave little or no liberty'to minori- 
ties or individuals may be, and in recent times has been, set up. 

Democratic principles are therefore not a complete guard 


for liberty. And even apart from dictatorship a majority, under: 


democratic institutions, may exercise very real tyranny over a 
minority. The truth is that democratic institutions depend for 
their beneficence on the community in which they exist being 
essentially homogeneous. If a people are all in sympathy with 
one another, and are of the same type of character and opinion, 
democracy may work very well; but if the community be 
divided, as by a great distinction in religious belief, so that one 
part of the community has no sympathy for the other, but on 
the contrary a bitter hostility, democratic institutions will not 
work, or at least will not work favourably to liberty. The 
government of a majority over a minority is only tolerable, if 
both the majority and the minority are united by warm sym- 
pathy. If they are, the majority will be reluctant to oppress the 
minority or treat it without consideration even in case of differ- 
ence of opinion. But no form of government can be more 
relentless in oppression than a majority which hates and des- 
pises a minority. It would be easy to point to actual examples. 


—but is Least Dangerous to Liberty 


Nevertheless, democracy remains the least dangerous to 
liberty of forms of government. We hardly appreciate in this 
country that there are dangers to liberty even under demo- 
cratic institutions. That is partly because we are bound to- 
gether by a real measure of mutual goodwill extending to the 
whole people. It is also partly because we have a tradition of 
liberty which goes back far beyond the time when our insti- 
tutions can fairly be said to have become democratic. We cer- 
tainly could not be called ‘democratic earlier than 1868, and 


perhaps not so early as that. But we have been proud of being . 


a free people for centuries, and we have had some of the vital 
safeguards of liberty—notably the equality of all persons before 
the law—for a very long period. 

Let me sum up. First, we must judge the value of liberty in 
the light of our belief that there is a purpose in creation, 
pressing mankind forward in a progress which must be always 


controlled by the moral law. Secondly, in this light we must. 
.reckon liberty not as a moral right, like justice, but as a natural 


instinct, valuable like other natural instincts to the cosmic 
purpose, but also, like other natural instincts, needing control. 
Thirdly, while mankind is still imperfect this control must in 
many forms and in many circumstances play its part, some- 
times coercively by penalties imposed by the State or other 
authority. Fourthly, there is danger in this control, necessary 
in some degree as it is, for it is only by the free choice between 
right and wrong and between wisdom and folly that mankind 
can make true moral progress and pass from the obedience of 
an animal to the perfection of the divine. And even the guid- 
ance of authority may tend to weaken the character of men ‘if 
they form the habit of relying too much upon that guidance and 
lose the power of deciding for themselves. Fifthly, this caution 
needs to be borne in mind today specially, because there is a 
widespread longing to correct all sorts of evils, and as the 
quickest way we are ready to turn to authority with coercion 
and guidance to do what we want. Sixthly, democratic govern- 
ment, though favourable to liberty, does not completely secure 
it. Experience shows that even a democratic people may turn 
to dictatorship, or, without dictatorship, majorities may 
oppress unpopular minorities. Against these dangers we must 
protect ourselves by adding a sincere zeal for liberty to our 
adherence to democratic principles. Let us then cherish and 
preserve our inheritance of liberty. 


7a Salk ““ 


—— Oning to 3 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, 


Grade A Culture and the B.B.C. 


~ 


‘the pressure upon its 


space, THe LISTENER is able to. 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, 
ES hoy I ontiarng ie Preference will be given 


Your Music and Talks Directors have let me off on the whole so 
gently, that I am grieved to find my innocent and well-meant. 
arguments so roughly handled by your Drama and Variety 


- Directors. Fortunately, the weapons used to put. me in my 


place are only, though fittingly, property bludgeons. The 
unexpected bitterness of the blows can only be explained by the 


- fact that the meaning I attach to ‘Grade A Culture’ has been 


misunderstood. In the milk trade, mentioned by your Variety 
Director, ‘Grade A’ stands for the best milk and not for a 
particular kind of milk condensed, powdered or in pill form; 
thus, in culture, it does not stand for a particular ‘culture 
sophisticated, refined or exclusive, but for best quality in all 
cultural activities, as I said clearly—highbrow, middlebrow or 
lowbrow. Some people, however, confound category and 
quality. At the mere mention of the word culture they see red; 
it is associated in their mind with emasculated intellect, dryness 
and snobbery; they feel that it implies class distinctions, For 
anyone reading my letter without prejudice, the meaning I gave . 


to the two grades—A standing for intelligence, efficiency and 


taste, C for stupidity, futility, bad taste, and, I might have added, 
dullness in all categories and in all classes—was unmistakable. 
Bearing this in mind it is difficult to account for your Drama 
and Variety Directors’ references to ‘Grade A Culture’ as “that 
entirely loathsome ideal’ and ‘that horrible idea’. One might 
ignore such a gross misinterpretation on the part of the cheapest 
Grade C caterers whose inferiority complex encourages their 


emotions to swamp an already defective understanding. Your. 


Drama and Variety Directors, judging from their achievements 
in other directions, are obviously not of these. I can only imagine 
that the arduous and complicated duties of their positions did 
not allow them to give my letter more than that minimum of 
attention which so easily opens the door to misconstruction. 
There are things that, of course; your Drama Director could net 
be expected to know, for instance that I am in fact a very 
practical person; that I am an ordinary member of the public | 
who thinks that productions are better judged from my side 
of the microphone than from his; that I am not in the fortunate 
position of being able to go to the theatre whenever I please 
and that, therefore, I welcome radio plays so long as no undue 
strain is put upon my powers in identifying too great a number 
of players and in following their movements. In addition I will’ 
say that I do not see why the ‘pithy’ plays I suggested should be 


_ done by ‘inferior writers’, and that I firmly believe it is better . 


of books than out of the loudspeaker. 


, * and as cheap to get one’s Shakespeare, Ibsen and Tchehoy out » 


~ To the Variety Director I would point out that if he had read - 
my letter carefully he would have found in it nothing to justify his - 
attack on my main thesis nor his outburst about the “Brighton 


Pier’ element. He would not have tried to destroy this thesis — 


-by involved and specious analogies between milk and culture. 


Mental lassitude alone can excuse his careless contempt for the 


logic of cause and effect. One generally takes it that perception 


precedes feeling, that it is acquaintance with China and Chinese 
things that precedes any feelings one may develop about China. — 
He will have it that, on the contrary, unless we have a feeling 
for something hitherto unknown, acquaintance with it is unfruit- 
ful. According to him it is not Marco Polo’s extensive travels 
in ‘China that gave him a knowledge of that country, but some 
strange perceptual premonition. It seems to me more logical. 
to believe that it is an active and répeated contact that creates 
the ‘experience within’; that, for instance, the ‘experience within’ 
corresponding to G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells did not exist in 
the soul of the public before these two gentlemen created it, 
and that the appointment of the Variety Director himself to his 
position was more likely due to the compelling character of his 
qualifications than to a public need’ resulting from ‘an infinity — 
of subtle, and sometimes painful, experience’ in connection 
with the broadcasting of Variety. As for the ‘Brighton Pier’ 
element, the rest of my letter should have made my meaning ~ 
clear. If, after what I have said, the confusion between lowbrow 


and Grade C still persists, let me declare emphatically that I 
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publish only a selection from respondence 
and are reminded that name and address must always 
undertakes no responsibility for the views express 
to letters which do not employ.a nom-de-plume == 


and many others would eagerly welcome » 


a better chance of being fulfilled. 
™,, Holland Park: - 2° 5=" 2985" 
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the corre. 
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very close to common life’ entertainment of your 
dream, in place of the dull, inane and sticky stuff 
its way into so many of the Variety programmes; a 
generally speaking, all the productions, on thei 
planes, could indeed be infused with more richne imagination 

and closeness to life, the B.B.C.’s purpose, which is. to foster 
the closer co-operation of culture and entertainment, wouldstand 
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Mr. Edmund Dulac’s admirable letter in your issu 
leaves nothing to be said except a seven-fold 
expressed, with clarity and cogency, a point of view tha’ 
I believe, by many thousands of listeners. I am 
grateful to him for his pronouncement that ‘Gra 
includes anything that is good, whether highbrow, middlebre 
or lowbrow, a pronouncement that is calculated to silence, 
anything can, those people who use highbrow as a term of 
opprobrium and who counter any proposal for reform with — 
accusations of priggishness. Highbrow is a descriptive term, 
or it is nothing: it is not a synonym either for ‘good’ or for 
‘dull’. It is no distaste for popular entertainment that makes . 
so many of us declare, in all sincerity, that of any Variety Pro- Re 
gramme broadcast by the B.B.C. during the last twelve months. 
seventy-five per cent. has been tedious and dreary. That tedium | 
is the price we have had to pay for the keen pleasure of listening aah 
to such broadcasters as Gert and .Daisy, John Tilley, and 
Clapham and Dwyer. aiZieet é i> ae 
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wilderness and in the end have to give in to the overwhelming: — 


myself, are young and are having what ought to be a growing 
ees 
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hope this letter will be seen by the authorities who selected hin 
as a fit person to tell us of conditions in Italy. = = 
' Dr. Finer makes it clear in his letter that he is cor 
those who disagree with his political views are both ign 
foolish. He doubts whether I wrote the letter I's 
I can understand his arguments, whether I 
Mussolini is head of the Fascist party. ‘Can 
asks. ‘Can he speak and understand 
so on. My answer is that I was born 
“before I spoke English; that my 
~ aes Ae 


Baidaye were “spent in Italy; that when in Be FE I 
the examination for interpreter in Italian; that since 1918 
the present day I have passed a part of each year in Italy, 


_ but as if to a second home; that I have interviewed Signor 
Son lussolini’ and » many of his Ministers; that I have friends and 
relations in various parts of Italy, not all of them Fascists by any 
means; and that I have written numerous articles in The 
_ Spectator on Fascism. I wonder what Dr. Finer’s qualifications 
_ are for his attitude of learned omniscience? 


one From 1918 to 1920, I saw Italy plastered with the sign of the 
tal and sickle, blasphemies about God and Lenin, appeals 
eS to class war. Near Spezzia I saw a soldier expelled from a train 

4 merely because he was wearing his King’s uniform. I witnessed 

*3 _ the: paralysis of towns like Genoa and Milan under Socialist 

; _ administration, and heard frem all classes, peasants, workers, 

_ intellectuals, of the rising tide of hatred for the Marxist- 

. ‘Leninist dialectic. Last year I drove from Ventimiglia to Rome, 

‘to Rimini, to Turin, saw the draining of the Pontine Marshes, 

2 the Dopolavoro and Child-Welfare centres on the Adriatic 

coast (350,000 working-class children are sent to the Alps or to 

_ the seaside every year) and came to the conclusion that the 

" population (especially the workers in Turin, who were by no 

_means Fascist in the early years of the Regime) is now more 

conyinced than ever that Fascism is the path of social justice 

and the way to prosperity. The proof that this conclusion is 

_ correct is simple. If it carries conviction, then the majority of 

Pe Dr. Finer’s criticisms are beside the point. (Not all: we probably 

agree in disliking certain aspects of New Italy.) The Italians 

2 have voted for Fascism. In 1919 and 1921, writes Dr. Finer, 

__ there was an ‘enormous vote’ for the Socialists and Popolari. 

___ What happened to that vote in 1924, in 1928, in 1934? “Does 

a. Major Yeats-Brown intelligently believe that it is possible for 
99 per cent. of the electorate to vote one way without some 
sinister cause?’ I do. (I hope ‘intelligently’, although I know 

__ that it is the fashion to call old retired soldiers like myself the 

New Stupid.) 

The reason that a country of forty million people, perhaps 
_ the most politically-minded and quick-witted in Europe, gave 
an overwhelming vote in favour of Fascism is not sinister at all: 

itis as plain as a pikestaff. Italy has had an experience of Com- 

Pe 3 munist doctrines in practice, and has turned from them in 

__ loathing and contempt. (The same thing happened recently. in 

i Germany, and under special conditions in the Saar.) These 

__ people—the Italians, amongst whom both Dr. Finer and I have 

_ lived in terms of intimacy and I hope friendship—have shown 

__ by their voting that their views are not.those held by Dr. Finer. 

‘But this is impossible’, he says in effect. ‘They can’t mean what 

‘they. say! They must have been driven and dragooned into 

‘expressing such opinions’. 

_ Liberals have always tried to claim idealism as their preroga- 

_ tive, but the modern Italian feels that his country has invented 

a political system (not for the first time in history) that is as 

_ Superior to the old ideas as is the air of Rome to the frowst of 

the British Museum Reading Room. He may be wrong, but Dr. 

Finer denies that the modern Italian is thinking like this at all. 

Against all the evidence, he questions the enthusiasm of the 

masses for Fascism. To borrow a phrase of Dr. Finer’s, this 

: story of the coercion of the electorate on a vast scale is ‘just 

plain humbug’. Will he tell us whether he considers that any 

“ of the electors of Italy, besides those who voted against Fascism, 

have the courage of their convictions, and if so, how many? 

Perhaps he will also discuss whether any other political system 

would work better than Fascism in Italy, given such a nervous 

_ electorate, and if so, which? If the race that fought so gallantly 

_ in the War, and that has gone all over the world, exploring, 

* colonising, building roads and skyscrapers, has now become so 

a inept that it does not know its own mind, and so cowardly that 

_ it is groaning under a dictatorship it dare not displace, then Dr. 

Finer should have devoted all his broadcast to considering this 

- social’ phenomenon. 


_ May I add, in answer to observations of Dr. Finer’s, that I 
-am not in the habit of signing letters I don’t write, and that I 
_ have succeeded in. composing this letter entirely unaided? And 
c "further, that I agree with him that Fascism would be unsuitable 
in this country. Where we disagree is in our interpretation of 
Ace pesenie sensations in Italy, This must be my last word 

n the matter, poet L shia: await Dr. Finer’s reply with 


een af Peues- Brown 


where my mother has a house, so that I go there not as a tourist - 


‘Salvation Outside the Church 
Fr. .Martindale’s ‘explanations en this point show such strange 


ignorance ‘of the history of his own Church’s doctrines, on a 
point of fundamental importance, that I trust you will permit 
a brief reply. A modern and very orthodox Roman Catholic 

priest, the Redempterist Fr. F, X. Gedts, published in 1896 a 


’ learned study entitled What have the Saints taught as to the 


feuness of those that shall be saved? He shows that there was here 
such a censensus as can be found on scarcely any other Church 
doctrine, at cny rate of primary importance. All medieval saints 
and theologians, without any exception that he can discover, 
were certain that more souls would go to hell than to heaven. 

The quite modern and erroneous attempts to mitigate this 
terrible judgment is attributed by Father Godts, on very prob- 
able grounds, to the influence of coriverted Protestants such as 
Faber and Manning. Moreover, when Father Martindale dis- 
courses on ‘invincible ignorance’ and ‘baptism by desire’, he tells 
us the exact opposite of what men were emphatically taught’ 
(for instance) by so great a schcoJman and missionary as St. 
Bernardino of Siena, 500 years ago. That saint, who did so 
much to stamp out heresy in Italy, would have given short 
shrift to any man who had pertinaciously preached these modern 
semi-Protestant conclusions. Finally, Father Martindale’s quota- 
tion from Pius IX suffers from the fatal vice of incompleteness. 
Anyone who doubts this criticism has only to give 2d. for the 
Church Times of March 15,in whichan orthodox Roman Catholic 
corrects Father C. Lattey, S.J., by simply supplying the full 
text of what Father Lattey had quoted with unfo1tunatc 
abridgement. 


_ Kingsbridge G. G. COULTON 


The Artist and his Public 


The whole series of broadcasts on “The Artist and his Public’ has 
been rare and refreshing fruit—raspberries included: but I feel, 
somehow, that Dr. MacColl, in his summing up, has handed the 
listener a lemon. Little by little Mr. Eric Newton led us to the 
threshold of modern art and we were just getting used to, and in- 
terested in, the exhibits inside, when the discussions began. 


Artists and artists’ works lay hid in night. 
*Twas said ‘Let Newton talk’, and all was light. 


It could not last. The B.B.C. said ‘Ho! 
The ’nineties shall-restore the status quo’. 


I laboured under the impression that modern art was a normal 
and healthy product of our age, to be understanded of the people 
with a little patience and a few tips. I gathered that Mr. Newton 
thought so too. Now Dr. MacColl seems to suggest that art has 
at present ‘taken flight’ up the pole; but if we wait long enough 
she will come down again to the ‘picture’—apparently something 
realistic @ la Vermeer, Velazquez and the New English Art Club. 
Any offers to resolve my perplexities? 

London, W.C.2 C. H. Izop 


It was very naughty of Mr. MacColl to pretend to believe that 


‘when I speak of an original artist I mean an artist ‘born without 


a nose or other features or limbs, or microcephalous’, in short a 
freak. It was playing down to a stratum of his imagined audience 
which, I fancy, does not exist in the real one. As Mr. MacColl 
must know, if he has read The Modern Movement in Art, when 
I speak of an original artist, I mean a man, with any kind of 
nose, who sets out to enlarge his experience by his work and in 
fact does so. It is my conviction that no work of art is of conse- 
quence unless it is original in that sense (however old-fashioned 
or wildly new it may appear to the spectator); and that every 
work original in that sense is ethically good. But given that 
condition as a sine qua non, there are countless other values 
which an artist and the forces working through him can give 
to a work of art; and the other quite different values given to it 
by spectators are as countless as the spectators. 
London, N.W.8 . R. H. WILENSKI 


Cultural Relations with South America 


The terms in which your current leading article refers to the 
lecture recently given. by Sir Malcolm Robertson to the Institute 


_of Hispanic Studies, and shortly to be published, seem to imply 


(perhaps quite unintentionally) that some sort of incompatibility, 
or, at least, lack of co-ordination, exists as between the Institute 
of. Hispanic Studies and the Ibero-American Institute of Great 
Britain; to the excellent work of which Sir Malcolm Robertson 
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throughout Central and South America, 


we hope that they will find a congenial and sympathetic welcome ~ 


in each of our Hispanic centres. It is much to be hoped that all 
who are able to do so will support both Institutes so that they 
may carry their projects into effect and will look upon them as 


jointly contributing to ampler and closer Anglo-Hispanic re-— 


lations. a 
Liverpool University _ E. ALLISON PEERS 
; 4 Director, Institute of Hispanic Studies 


Freedom in the Universities 
Those who followed the discussion between Professor Webster 


_ and Sir James Baillie on Freedom in the Universities, printed 
~ in your issue of March 20, will be interested to note the following 


statement which was adopted by the Central Council of the 
Association of University Teachers at its meeting on Decem- 


_ ber 14, 1934, at which representatives of 25 Universities and 


University Colleges were present: 


- The Association of University Teachers affirms the right of univer- 
sity teachers to the full exercise of their functions and privileges as 


_ citizens. It maintains that the public expression of opinion, within — 
_ the limits of the law, on controversial matters is in no way incom- 


patible with the position and responsibilities’ of a university teacher, 
it being understood that such expression of opinion is personal and 
does not commit the Institution to which he belongs. 


The Association of University Teachers recognises that a special 


_ responsibility rests on a university teacher to weigh his words care-— 


fully when making public pronouncements. But the application of this 


' principle in particular cases must, in the final resort, be left to the 


judgment of the individual concerned, and the Association of Univer- 


' sity Teachers would resist anyattempt by university authorities or by 


outside bodies to impose restrictions on such expression of opinion. 
¥ 3 R. Doucias Lauriz 
Hon. Gen. Secretary, Association of University Teachers 


A Authors and Booksellers 


Mr. Read apparently accepts my statement as to discounts 
_received by booksellers, but does not share my belief as’to the 
-rewards not uncommonly enjoyed by successful authors. A few 
_minutes’ conversation with a good literary agent should reassure. 


him on this point and supply him with more comprehensive — 
information than he can hope to derive from an intimate cate- 
_ .chising of individual publishers. My own experience is that | 
_-several of my authors profit more per copy from the sale of 


their books than do the booksellers who sell them; but that is 
because I am mainly concerned with educational books. If I. 


have engaged to pay certain authors royalties of 25 per cent. . 


of the published price of their books (and I can assure Mr. Read 
that this is so), I think he may assume, a fortior7, that publishers 
_concerned with general ahd popular publications not uncom- 
monly make similar agreements. ~ SS Sees 


i Oxford Basi BLACKWELL 


‘Methodism and Politics’ - 


“In criticising the title of my book, Methodism and Politics; 


1791-1851, Mr. J. L. Hammond raises the question of the 


meaning of the word politics. He asserts that by politics I under- - 


stand ‘the relation of Church and State and nothing else’, and 
he blames me for not concentrating attention upon the attitude 
of Methodism towards the great controversies he mentions in 
the course of his review. If this was what he expected froma book 
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Ernest R. TAYLOR 
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Hollywood—Stylisation of an Att 2 t 
It is heartening to see such an acute critic of the films as Me 
Alistair Cooke apply the critical cudgels on Hollywood with = 
such dextérity and with so much truth. Though I disagree very 
largely with his debunking of Miss Greta Garbo (whom I con- me 
sider a highly talented actress who has not been given a suitable er 
opportunity) yet I must admit the truth of the charge he levels 
in general at Hollywood. It is the most stylised attempt at art — okay 
imaginable, and Miss Garbo to a certain extent has been a 
victim to this stylisation. It is all so stiff, so conventional (as 

Mr. Cooke himself puts it), so divorced, in short, both from 
vital art and life itself. Being neither art (which should be its 
aim) nor life (pure realism has its points) it drifts along this 
plane of dreary conventionalism, and will continue to do so_ ae 
until those concerned in the industry develop a wider vision. ; os “ 
. With remarkably few exceptions, the film world has been 
unable to lift itself above the productions of the industry of 
* mere entertainment. The life-blood is being sapped of those 
engaged in the newest of the arts; how can they be prevented — 
also from keeping their gaze too close to the ground? It-would ite 
be instructive if Mr. Cooke could find the opportunity to outline 
his solutions to the problems he raises.; . - : Sx 
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The Indian. Rope. Trick<-9 0)! 92) oe on ae ‘ieee 
It may interest your readers to learn that this trick was knownin = 
Old Ireland. The conjurer, we are told, ‘took out of his baga 
silken thread, and so projected it upwards that it stuck fastina 
certain cloud of air. Out of the same receptacle he pulledahare; 
that ran away up along the thread; a little beagle, which when d 
_ jt was slipped at the hare pursued it in full cry; last of alla small 
dogboy, whom he commanded to follow both hare and hound = 
up the thread. From another bag that he had he extracted a __ 
winsome young woman, at all points well adorned, and in- 
structed her to follow after hound and dogboy’. For the restof 
the story, which includes the beheading and resuscitation of the = 
boy, see S. H. O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica, page 321. The-conjurer 
seems to be the god Manannan in disguise. a oe 
ska EN ear ae Sh * Ong RaGran: Sante 
Science and Pseudo-Science —_’ 7b ee 
_ In your issue of March 6 Mr. J. R. Baker announces in self-confi- 
dent terms that no first-rate scientist has ever doubted the truth _ 
of evolution. Professor Fairfield Osborn, the first scientist of 
America today, directly attacks the whole theoryof manascending 
from some ape-like ancestor as ‘a myth and a bogey’ (Man Rises to 
' Parnassus, page 74: Princeton, 1927). Professor Wood Jones, __ 
whose book on Man’s Place among the Mammals (Arnold, rage Fo 
‘Sir Arthur Keith recommended to me, endorses Professor — is 
Fairfield Osborn’s view a8 quite credible. Sir Oliver Lodge the 
‘same year (1927) announced. dis-continuity, not continuity, as. 
the latest scientific approved theory, and stated that if true ‘it 
might cut at the root of the objective character of Evolution’ 
(Modern Scientific Theories: Discontinuity: Benn). Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, himself a great electrician, has only pushed home 
_Oliver’s view that if all matter is ultimately electric there can be 
no continuity but constant ‘emergents’. -.- er 
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_ The Rectory, Devizes " 


opped fot pthc he - 
of his mouth and peered cautiously 
Then, bending down to the fire, he ~ 
lips, and the fire hissed and gave off. steam. 
nt he. held himself tense. ‘Then he 


4 aed a be’ cheats into hinnealk as Sif 
in the recesses of his rocking: chair.» 
er, you soe ts wasn 4: ae cw you were | 


8 _ 


te disgraceful way to B isheves an your ale room, 
en’t you ashamed of yourself?’ 

ain no answer, and the speaker, an angular, hard-faced 
of about thirty-five, angrily threw on to the fire the 
f coal she had been carrying in. Then she turned 


“kitow. what ‘that means, of course. Give. me > your 


ow ; that the ‘worst had happened, the old man’s eyes 
x their look of fear for one of misery. Slowly, but 
protest, he took a well-worn pouch from his pocket 
SHE it to the woman standing over him. __ 

Let me see’, she said as she took it. ‘To-day’ s Thursday. 
Well, next Thursday you can have it back again. It’s disgrace- 


ful. Your own front room! Kitchen’s the place for you’. 


but he said: ‘Can I finish the pipe I’m smoking—please?’ 

- “Oh, all right. ‘Though Sam’d be after me if he knew I let 
you. He'll be home latish tonight, so you’re lucky. You'll be 
me to-bed by the time he comes in’, 

3 ‘The old 1 man’ s face had already taken on a look of dhiidiah 


went back to the a pan, li 


he said to himoeif, Tidn’ Sam, ’ tis she. 
as he had so often thought in the last 
he had been—daft, as he preferred to 
Xpress “it=to make over his worldly goods lock stock and - 
arrel to his strong-bodied, weak-willed Sam. Sam, who 
jought he was master, but Sam who was ruled by his wife. 
d what a wife! Aah, he was daft ever to have done it. ’Tidn’ 
ght to defraud the King’s Revenue, anyway. But they 
- wouldn’t have to pay them death duties now, thanks to him. 
Aah, he’d been daft. If it had just been Sam, Sam was a good 
boy. Sam was put up to it by that woman, with her airs and 
her high-and-mightiness. He’d always said to Sam,, Sam, 
m _ never trust a Camborne woman. And then Sam went and did | 
that. Aah, Sam was daft, too, and Sam’d find it out one of 
2 these days, sure as fate. 
_ By this time his pipe was half ash, and he noticed as he 
carefully knocked out the ash how the blazing fire in the 

hearth seemed to mock at him. That would last for hours. 
His pipe for five minutes. Perhaps, if he were careful, he 
__ might make it ten, He’d rather have his pipe than a fire, how- 
ever cold it.was. Still, there were some things a fire was good 
for, if only he were allowed to do it. Ten more minutes. Then 
_.,.. a week. Aah, she was a hard woman. But Lord, what a 
es daftie he’d been. 

cons Suddenly he sat bolt upright in his chaiet ‘every muscle 
igid, his eyes staring. Then he smiled, and, settling back 
again, blew out a cloud of smoke and gazed at the fire, musing. 
Abs a minute: 
‘Martha! How: old and feeble his voice was. 


a *.. But sf Marthe. had had ears to ieaashe would have noticed 

anew, faintly excited, almost assertive note in it. 

‘Martha dear, can "ee spare me a minute?” 

Martha had ears all right. She had heard the first call. ” 

_ ‘What’s the matter with ° ’ee, father?’ she cried, as she hur- 

" = d in, rubbing her hands on her apron. She sounded, and 
was, annoyed. — ‘Land pabeg, aren’t I busy enough in the 


y K. ie KINSMAN . 


Aye, and I wish I was allowed to stay there, he on “ye 


prepared to make this one pipe last to the — 


ot 


kitchen without attending to your © ‘every swiss and fancy? i, Rees 


ono would think the house was on fire’, pe ait 
~ “Martha dear, I was just thinking about that deed of settle- ae 
ment. = 


“Well, what about that deed of settlement ?” She was sus- — oe 
picious now. It had been Aer-idea, that settlement. Who 
wanted to pay death duties? Besides, Lord, the farm was — 


working twice as well now that old dodderer had no say in the 
running of it. She was proud of that deed of settlement, It 
was the apple of her eye. 

“Y’knaw, I said at the time we ora to ha’ got lawyer to 
draw. en up’. . 
‘What on earth Be bothering yer ‘head ’bout that for? 
. Exasperated now. Besides, who’s going to the expense of a 
lawyer? All that was wanted was the old man to say he made 
over everything to his son Sam and sign his name. They had 
paid enough for stamps on it as "twas. 

‘I was only thinking about that house pox Gwennap’, 


> ‘Well, what about it?’ 


A | don’ t believe I put en in’. 


The effect of this remark was ttaprcal Gone was all trace — 


of exasperation. Anxiety dominated. And a trace of suspicion. 
‘You ain’t got no ’ouse down Gwennap’. ~ : 
» ‘Iss. Though, properly speaking, *tidn’ the house but the 


land it stands on. Five acres, *tis’. 


‘First I’ve ever heered on it’. 

‘Well, that was long afore your time. ave my time, too, 
come to that’. ; 
‘What was?) 
‘When my fayther leased en out on hundred-year lease. 
Don’t bring in no money now, but a falls due in twenty-five 
years’ time. Might be some death duty to pay on that. Course, 
it probably won’t make no difference to you. You’il probably 
PS dead, too. Still . 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Be you sure?’ 

‘No, bain’t sure. Caw, how Sam’ll cuss when I tell him’. 

‘Here, wait a minute, I'll go get the deed’. _ 


In intense agony of mind she hurried out of the room and ae 


upstairs, and in a very short time was back again, a paper 
clutched tightly in her.hand. ‘Here, look through, see if you 
can find it’.. Though an excellent housekeeper, she had one 
failing—she couldn’t read. 

The old man peered at the paper, then let it drop in his lap. 
‘I’ve left me glasses upstairs. Better wait till Sam comes home. 
Caw, won’t he be mazed’. 

But the woman had already sped from the room again, and 
her hard shoes could be heard scurrying upstairs as fast as her 
feet could carry them. With a look of triumph the old man 
leaned forward, and the fire that had hissed before now blazed.. 

‘Here’s your glasses, father. Quick, look through’. 

But the old man made no motion to take them. He was lying 
back in his chair, rocking it gently backwards and forwards, 


. placidly sucking his now empty pipe. His head on one side, 


-he gazed up at her, a smile on his lips and a light in his eyes, 
‘Here, father’, impatiently. Then, ‘Why, where’s the deed?’ 
His only answer was to shift his gaze, and she followed it 

to the fire. A look of horror came into her face. 

‘The deed’, she cried. “The deed!’ 
The old man arose. Walking determinedly to the fireplace, 
he bent low and expectorated right into the heart of the fire. 

A beauty. Then he stalked right round the room, expectorating 

in every corner. And when he came back to her, ‘T’ll spit 7 I 

like, when I like, and where I like’, he said. “Thanked be God, 

a man can spit where he mind to in’s own house’. 


i The International rie Exhibitors’ Congress, which will be 


held in Berlin from April 25 to May 1, will provide opportunities 
for the discussion of a’ number of international questions con~ 
cerning film production and renting. Special committees will 
deal with educational and scientific films, film archives, authors 


and journalism, and the standardisation of narrow gauge films, 
~ while the establishment of repertory cinemas is one of the many ~ 


interesting subjects which appear on the agenda. The Congress 
is sponsored by the German Government, which will be repre- 
sented by Dr. Scheuermann, President of the Reichsfilmkammer, 
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Brighton. By Osbert Sitwell and Margaret Barton 
- Faber. 15s. 

BRIGHTON IS ONE of the least considered beauty spots of England’ 
since, to the majority of people, it only suggests enormous 
crowds and the worst features of English popular seaside resorts. 
It is also so large that in it one has no sense of surrounding 
country, and the contrasting beauty of the Downs near by is 
in great danger of being destroyed by the absurd notion that 
Brighton will be made more attractive by extending the 
mechanical amenities of the marine parade and: the piers to the 
chalky hills behind the town. The beauty of Brighton is almost 
wholly architectural’and it remains largely unspoiled as one of 
the finest creations of the Regency period. It is still full of 
beautiful squares of bow-windowed houses and the use of stucco 
which lends itself to being freshly and gaily painted makes it 
possible for Brighton to put on, as it were, a charming new 
dress every Spring. It also contains by way of contrast the 
oriental Pavilion, an architectural jewel of Indo-Chinese origin; 
the creation of the Prince Regent who spent most of his time 
there before he became King George IV in 1820. In this book 
Miss Barton and’\Mr, Osbert Sitwell have writtcn’a history of 
Brighton which would be hard to surpass for entertaining read- 
ing. By a judicious. selection of historical events and by making 
skilful use of diaries, newspapers and other contemporary 
writings they have made this history of Brighton into a brief 
abstract of the social history of England from the time of the 
escape of the future Charles II from the George Inn in Brighton 
across the sea to France in 1651 to the sale of the Pavilion by 
Queen Victoria to the Brighton Corporation in 1850. There is 
not a dull page in this book, which contains a constant succession 
of lively scenes and vivid portraits of famous characters. 


* The dullness of most histories is due to their vague generalisa= 
tion and lack of concrete detail. In how many histories will you 
find anything about Nicholas Tettersell, the Brighthelmstone 
owner of a coal-brig who conveyed Charles II to France for 
the sum of seventy pounds and was later rewarded by being 
made Constable of Brighton where he made himself a general 
pest? His tomb, the authors tell us, can still be seen in the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas with its inscription which they quote 
in fullj:as-it deserves, but here there is only.space for thése-two 
lines: 
; ‘When Charles ye Greate was nothing but a breath 

This valiant soule stept:in between him and death’. 
Tettersell is only a minor one of many historical personages 
such as Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord Byron, etc., etc., 
of whom we are given new and vivid glimpses, and whether 
the authors quote from famous or obscure pens, as they 
abundantly do, they show an unfailing iudgment for the lively, 
the picturesque and the unhackneyed. In short this book is one 
of the most informative and at the same time one of the most 
amusing books of its kind that have ever appeared. 


A Time to Dance. By C. Day Lewis 

_ Hogarth Press. 5s. 

Collected Poems. By C. Day Lewis 
Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Day Lewis is largely responsible for a minor eddy in the 
great market of books, and an eddy whose importance is out of 
proportion to its size. The sale of a few thousand volumes of 
poetry is a social event, So one turns with interest to see what 
kind of poetry it is that the public will buy. First of all, there is 
no doubt about the honesty:and straightforward simplicity of 
this author’s character. Here is none of that exhibitionism and 
sensationalism which disfigure most of the productions of the 
ten-day poets. Colonel Lawrence made a pardonable mistake 
when he told Mr. Winston Churchill that Mr. Day Lewis was 
the only great man in England. Secondly, this poetry is essen- 
tially at one with the desultory stream of anti-poetry which has 
flowed under the bridges since Coleridge: it is poetry which has 
lost its function, and this lack of function is now quite openly 
one of the difficulties which Mr, Day Lewis is trying to over- 
come. It would be ‘sanguine to~suppose he had:succeeded,” 
Thirdly, among the great mixture of stylistic influences at work 
here, those which most acted as a leaven ten years ago, Donne, 
Webster and Eliot;-are still the most obvious, But whereas with 


"THE LISTENER 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle — 


himself the instrument 


such a poet as Mr. Edgell Rickword the effect of this style was % 


to impose severity and strictness on the emotions, with Mr, Day 
Liewis.the emotions are allowed.a free. rein, and the strictness 18. 


a. purely formal one.: 


Whereas Mr. Rickword observed and 


admired the Baudelairian aspects of London, Mr. Day Lewis. _ 


visualises the British Isles in terms of public school jollity and 
poetry. Yet the heights and depths of Mr. Rickword’s graph are _ 
greater than those of Mr. Day Lewis: consequently it is not sur~ 
prising that Mr, Rickword is a Communist, while Mr. Day: 
Lewis is, and must always be, a semi-Communist, There is _ 
always an easy solution.to any problem; but a more difficult solu- 
tion remains to be found, The Day Lewises gain in immediate 
popularity, but it is always possible that they will be superseded. 
eventually by somebody whose name is relatively unheard of at 
the time. If the simplicity of Mr. Day Lewis’ solution is not that 
of absolute genius, it is at least on the other side disarming, since 
the weapon in chief of most would-be poets is pretence, It is 
for that reason that these volumes of poetry come opportunely 
on a warm day in spring, bringing back memories of schooldays, 
and revealing an England of straightforward pastimes and_ 
pleasures, insular, immature, but not without beauty. — ’ 
If one examines the development of style shown in Mr. Day 
Lewis’ four last published works, it seems that the impact of 
politics, and the too-easy solution that followed, caused a 
degeneration, in The Magnetic Mountain, into a kind of poetic 
clap-trap: there is such urgent need to.stop the gap that anything 
will do to throw into it; all sorts of old tags, old styles, old slogans 
are hurried forward to hold the line. The latest volume, A Time 
to Dance, consisting of one long poem cast in symphonic form, 
and a number of others of various lengths, seems to be a real_ 
éffort to correct the obvious deficiencies of The Magnetic Moun- 
tain. There is more reliance on the purely frivolous, ingenuous, 
§choolboy side of the now famous ‘You Who’ type of poetic 


incitement towards the new country. And there is more genuine 


material and less palpable makeshift. However, one can at times 
feel only that the masculine virtues of Kipling are spoilt: by 
being jargoned up into false Hopkinese. 
‘Not I, but the Wind... .’ By Frieda Lawrence ~ 
~~ Heinemann. 10s. 6d. a 
After all the noise of self-justifi¢atory homage by writers who 
analyse D. H. Lawrence’spsychology in terms of their own, 
this book of reminiscences by the woman who shared eighteen 
years of his creative life.comes with telling quietness,-simplicity 
and freshness. Though slight in bulk and carefree in-manner—= 
it has none of the vehement painstaking of Catherine Garswell’s 
narrative—it tells us nearly all that we require to know of 
Lawrence’s personal and domestic life. For it is written by the 
one other who was most part of it and whose capacity for 
experience was so bravely married to his own; moreover it 
scores through its directness, its refusal to correct other people’s 
judgments. The author has purged her mind of bitterness and 
petty- criticism, and the result is an impression of persuasive 
naturalness and clear-ringing honesty. The many letters to the 
Schwiegermutter (Lawrence’s mother-in-law) and to Frieda 
Lawrence’s sister Else, with which the narrative is interleaved, 
fill out the picture of Lawrence’s German relations and reveal 
him as he was in ordinary life, affectionate, playful, under- 
standing. From this book of Mrs. Lawrence’s with its account 


of her married life with a man of genius—and how difficult at 
times this had to be is not concealed—the reader turns back'to 
the larger life of which the poems and novels were the fruit 
and for which the marriage, it is true, was the human soil. For 
jt is this which is of lasting concern: not the chemistry. of 
Lawrence’s psychological make-up, not the light and shade of 
his personal relations, not even his undaunted personal story, 
but rather the action of which he was the destined instrument. 

“Not I, not J, but the wind that blows through me! = 
A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time. 


’ ~ 
. 


- The point of Mrs. Lawrence’s book is made by the title tae . ; a 


from one of her husband’s greatest poems. It is the greater life — 


of his vision, which though moulded by personal expe: 
transcends them and achieves impersonal validity. Lawrence f 
of a great historical change, the summir 


up of a closing epoch, the ploughman_of a new future. Hi 
FO ee aiclse new grommns Hebee Tae be 
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OUT TO-MORROW 
THREE NEW VOLUMES 


in the 


| nnversiry EXTENSION LIBRARY 


. Edited by Dr. C. W. Kimmins 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


By A. R. READE, M.A. 
A study of Post-Victorian eee ranging from Rudyard Kipling 
and W. B. Yeats to D: Lawrence and James Joyce, an 
estimate of their importance oe literature and their place in the 
development of national life. 


| 
| 
| MONEY MORALS AND 
~MANNERS AS REVEALED IN 
MODERN LITERATURE 


By H. V. ROUTH, M.A., D.Litt. 
An approach to the study of contemporary society through an 
original and fascinating analysis of the literature of the 
19th century. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN 
RECENT TIMES 


By G. P. BAILEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


A comprehensive review of the progress "of science to-day and 
its manifold applications, designed to meet the ever- owing need 
for a wider knowledge of scientific principles. 


Each 4/6 net. 
Prospectus available. 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON, LTD. 


THE 
SOYA BEAN 


By 
ELIZABETH BOWDIDGE 
With a Foreword by Sir John Davies 


lilustrated with photographs 6/- net 


‘An account of this remarkable bean, 
its history, its cultivation in England, 
ac and its uses. A book which. will 
eis interest alike the practical farmer 
who may be on the lookout for a 
new crop, and the student of agri- 
cultural theory. 
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Good News from Abroad 


tree LISTENER 


wentletrap @ calligraphist 
fugato @ muskeg @ rattan: 


on hose words were used in last week’s 
LISTENER. Did you understand their exact 
meaning? Wentletrap has nothing to do with 
Mr. Pickwick though it sounds as if it might 
have! If you had to pass them over half-under- 
stood you needed the new WEBSTER which 
would have explained them immediately. 
The new Webster is the finest reference book 
for the ordinary man and woman. A dictionary 
in name, it is in’ fact a perfect combination of 
illustrated dictionary and encyclopedia, and, to 
quote Professor Ernest Weekley, ‘an epitome of 
human knowledge up to date.’ 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 


SECOND EDITION 
The Last Word in Dictionaries 


A full, illustrated PROSPECTUS will gladly be sent 
post free on application to G. Bell; & Sons, Ltd., 
5 York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 


(7) The Bible in Spain 


Ever since George Borrow wrote his famous book, 
g 


| “ The Bible in Spain,” the work of the Bible Society . 


in that country has had a fascination for many people, | 
and it is good to be able to report that the circulation | 
of the Scriptures in Spain has mightily increased since | 


| Borrow’s day. 


Last year no fewer than 208,000 copies of Holy | 
Writ were circulated in Spain, and the interest-taken in | 
the work of the Society is real and deep. Only a few | 
weeks ago a Deputation from the London Bible House 
visited Spain on behalf of the Society, and at a largely | 
attended meeting of evangelical Christians in Madrid a | 
vote of thanks and appreciation for all that had been | 
done was passed with great enthusiasm. 

Spain is going through troublous times, and its people | 
need all the guidance and comfort that God’s Word can 
most surely supply. The present situation, therefore, calls | 


| fer renewed efforts to place the Scriptures in the homes | 


of the Spanish people. 
Will you help in this great and urgent work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
_ 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Hilaire ‘Belloe | 
~ Milton 


In this very vigorous stu dy of one of the 
most vigorous of I:nglish writers we find — 

ese: Belloc at his best, and revealing one of © 
the finest ‘personalities in English letters.- 


, 22/0) net ’ 


THE V VERY REV. CANON H.R.L.- 
(Die) No ee eS 

Sheppard eee 

~ Sheppard’s Pie WL |. 


* These extracts have helped me in the. past 

. have also ‘kept the windows of surprise * 
open for me in: days when disillusionment 
tried hard to close them.’ "—H. R. L. S. 


350 pages. 378 net 


_F; iction 


HH A. Vachell World-Radio is the complementary 
--* Moonhitls eae : weekly to The Radio Times. It prints ae 
To be left ‘a cool million, and a jarge estate . ‘ 
would seem delightful, but Peregrine ‘Templar in detail the ‘programmes of all important 
_has to taste the. pill of responsibility as well : 
as the oe of sudden wealth. 7/6 a 3 Pr eencine: in an hour res hour 
a yee ee: ; arrangement that makes reference easy J 
Ehecieeton: ~ and immediate. Summaries are also 
The Scandal of given of BBC broadcasts. In addition > 
Fi at h er . B r own 7 week- end programmes are displayed _. 
EDWARD SITANKS: says, in’ John o’ London's 
. Weekly: “I enjoyed all these stories . .. 
real. enchantment. .-. the book is full of for particularly ed rieer Full 
exquisite touches.” . 6 » 
716 net information is given of all foreign 
THE LETTERS OF KING broadcasting developments 
edited by Arthur Bryant THE BBC FOREIGN PROGRAMME J 
ey “ | . “The most enter taining and original. histori- Ris. 
i - . cal work that has appeared for a long time.’ SRE ‘ ‘a 
psclconel Wilkinson in the 2/eqws Cit ronicle, aS 


384 pages. ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
mk z . s ow 
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EVERY FRIDAY 


e€ bitter end, And 

as much a part of 
and no intellectual. withdrawal 
s books do not take the reader 


vin aman BE schon: a eee, 
initiate a new order of boriely. ae 


can mean more ‘than that ofa whole generation; “and there 


ne last consideration is suggested by Mrs. Lawrence’s paok.+ 
ywrence came of the working people. of England: she of the 
: eteaed of Prussia. In their marriage two worlds met, and not 


0 ‘his fellow « countrymen was not to the Mifialetciaass into 
e rose, but to a ee people from whom he sprang; © 


ae them: Given the protaceiont anit leadership of men ees 
wrence’ 's See bs Sent ce the core of a new / 


as ermany, “despite a great ee eae on ‘will, “despite much > 
re a that i is spurious and vicious, there is a genuine pervading move- 
- ment towards wholeness of living, towards that warmhearted ~ 
togetherness and trust in the sacred spontaneous life which 
_ Lawrence wanted, a nation true to its own destiny. The reader of 
Not I, But the Wind ... . is left wondering if little by little 
4 _ England will not receive this impetus from Germany and answer © 
it with her own ancient wisdom, just as Lawrence, the Notting- 
“ amshire miner’s son, and Frieda von Richthofen received and | 
: answered one another i in their Anglo-German marriage. 
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. ‘Five Watersheds! A Winter a Stisaey to Russian 
Lapland. By Reynold Bray. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


‘This narrative, like the. journey which it chronicles, has an 
attractively casual air about it. Mr. Bray and his companion 
had no vestige of scientific purpose in their minds when they . 
set out to pull a sledge from the coast of Norway through Lap- . 
Jand to the Russian frontier; they were doing it for the fun of | 
ne ne thing. Leth aor not long left Harrow; and there is evidently 


« 
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pair of theni seem to fave left most of their arrangements 
chance, and to have dashed off with only a dim notion of 
‘they were going to get there. Losing their way is an almost 
y occurrence; but the right road keeps turning up at last, - 
id th tumble upon their daily destination with consistent — 
luck. For the latter part of their journey they bought a - 
: ’ temperamental reindeer to pull their sledge, and got - 
th rueful amusement out of their ignorance of the ways of — 
creatures. They finished up by being seized by the Rus- 
oe off home. Yet this air of truantry is tempered 
ities ‘mark the true traveller. They can trek over 
andir vian hills, and keep going for days on bread and’ 
le and raw gran and es. can eae out in a scene tent - 


_ explorer’ S$ apprentice who seems certain to become a first-class_ 


eet Was a piss By William Holt. john Miles. 55. Sahar. f on, 


ei is interesting to know something of Mr. Holt’s life before. 
r reading his book. He is a young Yorkshire weaver; but in spite 


10se_ who would hazard that this was true of hisown.. 


» humour, and if the monotony and the waste reduce him some-. 
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S1S5 ay the way, Saechat ae isa retreat aa gt but fod oti SA: 
_ narrative; -and although it disclaims thie episode about a Fight = 
_ with Fifty Wolves (which was attributed! to them in one English): 
daily) relates scores of entertaining incidents. It is the log of an’ 


. 
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acura. : 2 inf, 


of the disadvantages of a working-class origin he has managed): Coe 
as ‘Dick’ Sheppard’s preface tells us, to have an interesting and ory 
_ eventful life. Imbued from his boyhood with a longing for travel— Se 
he kas been able to satisfy this desire, working his way. about: » 4 br 
e = 


the world, and returning whenever he felt homesick, to take’. , fom ts 


- up-his trade again in Yorkshire. In February, 1932, having sided” : 
‘with the men in an industrial dispute, and been put out-of work ~ ; Wa 
on this account,~he headed a demonstration:of the local unem-’- * : 
_ ployed against the Means Test. The Public Assistance Com-. ° 
_ mittee refused to receive their deputation, which then tried to 


enforce a hearing. The usual collision with the police ensued, - _- ve 


and Mr. Holt was arrested. and sentenced to nine months’ im-. : : se 
_prisonment. This book is the account of that imprisonment... rx S 
_ Nine months is a long time, but Mr. Holt is too intelligent to: ¥ 
, complain when complaint is no longer of any avail, when the = tee aa 
_ insolent system which he had the temerity and courage to ques- ~~ \ ey 


tien has caught him, and hustled him out of the way into one: 

of. those gloomy medizval fortresses the continued survival of. 
which i is comment enough on what is called penal reform. The . 
- hour of protest is then over and the hour of making the best - 


- of it begins. 


Mr. Holt makes the best of it with the courage one would ‘ 


- have expected of him. He starts, characteristically, by drawing - 
-a-map of the world on his slate and planning out a voyage . 
- which will take him round it in nine months, putting a dot each 


_ day to measure the distance travelled. ‘Some day I should see 
my dot rounding the Cape of Good Hope—three weeks from’ 
Liverpool and home’. For Mr. Holt is a romantic and restless ~ __ fo ae 
character, and it must have been particularly irksome for a man ~ a 
of his temperament and intelligence to put up with not ~ ; : 
only the physical confinement but the rest of the undis-' . > 


- criminating restraints. He does more, however, than put up 


- with it all; he treats it with considerable detachment and good-- 


times almost to despair, he never manifests the least indignation. 

or bitterness. And how boring a lot of it must have been! ~ 

Debarred not only from talking but also from writing, and . : 
practically from reading (for only one book a fortnight is at — 

first allowed) he begins to make a few sketches, for which he ™ 

has some talent, in his exercise book; but here again comes at: 

once the inevitable official ‘No!’ and the Governor tells him ~ 


~ that he has committed a very serious offence indeed. However, 


try as you may, inside Scrubwood Worms or out of it, you ~ 


- cannot impose restraints upon human nature; the convicts, pre- ° 


vented from talking openly, merely invent other methods of ; 


_ communication just as effective; and Mr. Holt soon learns the: : 
» methods and is able to introduce to us some interesting charac- * 


ters—notably that diverting old Dickensian humbug, the Medi-: : 
calologist, to whose story Mr. Holt rightly devotes much of the » ; 
last part of his book. ‘ iv. 

-If Mr. Holt failed to get a hearing in February, 1932, let us’ — 


~ recommend that he gets one now with this admirable little’ 
: volume; eR 


Race Relations. By W. D. Weatherford and a 
C. S. Johnson. Harrap. 15s. : 


Few people, presumably, could be found to deny that the 
problem of race, more especially when it involves colour, has 
both received quite inadequate cool and scientific investigation 
up to the.present and contains within itself explosive poten-- 
tialities of the utmost significance for the future. This volume 
is a considerable addition towards knowledge and honest appre- 
ciation of the problem so far as it concerns the Negroes who 
constitute about 11,000,000 of the population of the United 
States. Receiving special interest from the fact that of the two 
scholars who collaborated to produce it, one is a white man and - 


It ig good news that the Trustees of the British Museum have, liminary chapter in which the artists themsely: 


= 
« 


i tesciteataiae i writers poss t 

ledge of the-practical implications well as “He: recoredica dis-_ 
cussions of their subject. Its scope covers the whole history f 
the ‘adjustment’ of the American Negro from his uprooting 
_ from his African civilisation, through the two-and-a-half cen- Ta 
turies of the ‘peculiar. institution’ of slavery, to.the confused — : 
and perplexing condition of (official) freedom still. only. two. . 
generations old. For those secondarily interested in drawing Batik om Par - “a 
philosophical conclusions the volume offers a rich store of. facts ~ This. book: “is _femarkable for its very fi 
concerning the ‘actual operation of slavery, its effects on the " 140 of them—of. ‘London at home, London f 
__whites. and. Negroes,.and the economic. status, “health and con- - holiday mood on Hampstead Heath and after th 
ditions of living, religious: affiliations, criminal record, literature, * fancy dress on Lord Mayor’s Day; in its. best ' 
cultural development and changing social relationships of the © opening of» e House of ‘Lords; ‘London’s mar 
- Negro since emancipation. But it is precisely by reason of the ways, highways, waterways and slums. This is n 
wealth of the evidence presented and the impartiality with © the text is a negligible part of e whole. Mr.. Col 
which full entries are made on both the white and the black - obviously -knew London be 
sides of the account that conclusions of real value emerge. Pro- with a a knowledge- born of on 
fessor Charles Johnson, of the (Negro) Fisk University, -creates, © affection born of. long acq ainta 
in. the two opening chapters, the setting for the- descriptions foreign: tourist on a short visit to 
that follow when he demonstrates that the phenomenon of.race » says, ‘and Ihave hardly ever met foreign 
And the 


has received extremely little genuine. scientific investigation and — for some time. who has not love 

has been befogged, both as a subject of-inquiry and an urgent > met. who know. London well and yet. 

practical i issue, by sentiment and emotion. His own contribution ~ English’; But perhaps that is because they hav 

_ towards: bringing the light of exact knowledge and reason-to - There can _be few Londoners who are equally 
bear.on it is‘of a very high order. The phenomena of the-Negro * Cohen~Portheim seems to have. been, with Pa 
race in America’are approached by the writers as the social-and -- Berwick Market, South. Kensington and. the Pool 
cultural character of a group. What is distinctive about the » the Royal Academy-and the Crystal Palace; with | 
Negroes: asia group? What good or evil elements can they con- — Bloomsbury and Belgravia, State functions and theatre-queues, << 
tribute to the society in which they find themselves? What are de Juxe hotels and cabmen’s shelters. This is a book to-be kept a 
their chances of survival? The answers to these questions cover ” and often taken down from. its shelf by those who have an 
the Negro’s evohition of the spiritual, his high fecundity and affection for the Londom that is alive and changing every day— ar 
mortality-rates, his poetry, the effect of lynching, his adaptation not. only Piccadilly, Westminster and Marble Arch, but those 
to the industrial life of the North in large numbers since the ~ thousands and thousands of streets where unobtrusive little s 

_ War, and as host of other topics. It becomes obvious what a _ brick or stucco houses follow each other mile after mile, and . — 
large part emotion has played, on both sides, in the. attempts at ~ where the great anonymous masses lived. Mr. hen-Portheim, e 
adjustment in the past. The writers believe that there is now ~ at. -any rate, did- not overlook: the fact that the re: # Hts eee 

“small chance of the American Negro establishing a separate - pate es London, where most dondonetss live. : 
culture, a largely independent modus:vivendi. He is inseparably. 3 —— = = is 


wedded: to the American economic and spiritual system. It is - The WMediecal: Caves: ByM. D. Anderso 
- also-evident that, although relations with his uncoloured com- ~ Cambri dge University. Press. “Bs. 


patriots have been improving, a tremendous amount. of the ._ 
rational attitude i in pike this book i is written will = ‘needed for: Phe: publisher! 's note o: 
the futures. Donan Case Ae Pee Faia see 
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caucet 6 Political ahd Persanat: See "Vale 5 
By M. D. George. British Museum. 2 gns. with carving, as. Pee the. saBjeces of nedixeal 


after an interval of fifty years, resumed the publication of the the shortest and most sketchy in the book. We are 
Catalogue begun by the late Mr. F. G. Stephens and carried in ‘their almost. universal anonymity makes it impossible t as 
five volumes from 1320 down to 1770. Mrs. M. D. George, well. the degr ee of praise due to any individual craftsman’. But 
known for her study of London Life in the Eighteenth Century, — less than just alike to the number of medieval artists 
has undertaken the continuation of this vast work, which it is names are known and to the work of those whose research t 
hoped will eventually cover all the satirical prints in the British revealed them. There is little carving in the Abbey, fo ‘insian 
Museum down to 1832. This volume, which is over 800 pages Of which the loving interest. of Professor Lethaby has no 
in length, covers only the years 1771 to 1783, the threshold of the. covered the authorship; thanks to Dr. Salter, we 
classical period of English caricature. The prints are classified — praise for Oxford’s finest buildings, while Mr. F 
into ‘political? and ‘personal’ sections under a chronological | has shown -from an examination of the technique that 1 
"scheme which deals with both categories for each year in suc- fine work in the churches of the neighbouring villag 
cession. The political satires are naturally the more numerous have been done by the ‘men whose names are el: 
and interesting, since the period covered includes the American record. This anonymity of the medizval crafts 
War of Independence, the tail end of the Wilkes agitation andthe . Martin Briggs long ago pointed out, is a myth w. 
first Parliamentary Reform agitation, and the Gordon riots. The discarded with the legends that Miss Anderson rig 
term ‘personal’ satires, on the. other hand, includes all non- — of episcopal architects and monastic. mason 
political subjects, particularly those which we should nowadays - recoverable by research, and the” most i im) 
describe as ‘social’. But the line between the two categories, already. been recovered. - = i 
personal and political, is hard to draw, so that much of the latter ~ “For the book as a whole there can. be. nothing ut prai 
is still indirectly political. The personal satires are largely occu- — full of. _interesting explanations of things whc 
pied with the fashions, foibles and scandals of the upper class of familiar but whose significance has been. forgott 
society. Sex in its various forms is a preponderant theme, treated . for example, why foolscap paper came to be sos 
_ with a good deal of scurrility and coarseness. Dress is a good © the font of St. Nicholas became a tub? Or the texts 
runner-up, much humour being directed against the ‘macaroni’ . the choice of the evangelistic symbols? 
or dandy of the period. Sport, especially those sports related to : already found one reader to agree with t 
horses (including driving and hunting), has its fair shate. What > his Preface bes ‘no eet whom. the art f 
is almost unrepresented is satire dealing with the. condition of © cas 
the masses of the people, or social problems such as unemploy-. 
ment and poverty. Science and literature are also poorly repre- _ 
sented. The chief interest of the period i is that it introduces us to 
several of the greatest — caricaturists. It includes the se 


